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On the 21st of June, in the year 1625, about noon, a young 

man of prepossessing appearance, and whose age might be fifteen or 

sixteen years, was crossing the market-place in the town of 

Antwerp, when, happening to look towards a baker’s shop, he per- 
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ceived something that caused him to pause, and which fixed his 
attention. It was the figure of a young man, apparently somewhat 
older than himself, but on whose features misery, and, worse still, 
vicious habits, seemed already to have set their fatal geal, His 
dress was poor and scanty, and his whole appearance emaciated ; his 
haggard eyes seemed to be eagerly fixed on some rolls, which filled 
several baskets in the shop window, from which, however, they were 
occasionally withdrawn te east a wild and hurried glance around, 
as if fearful of observation: ere long his hand was slowly advanced 
towards the rolls, and as often withdrawn at the least noise or 
movement of any one going to and fro in the shop. 

The first mentioned of the two youths watched with apparent 
anxiety every motion of the individual who had attracted his at- 
tention. Should he pass on, and leave him to commit the act of 
dishonesty which he evidently contemplated, or should he endeavour 
to arrest one who, though a stranger, was in need of some kind hand 
to avert the danger, and warn him ere it was too late? The feel- 
ings of kindness and charity triumphed, and, after a moment’s 
hesitation, he advanced towards the unknown and unhappy being 
who had attracted his notice; but ere he had time to put his hand 
on his shoulder and warn him of the risk he was about to incur, an 
exclamation of surprise burst from his lips. 

“Van Hermann |” said he. 

The person thus addressed turned quickly round, suppressed an 
exclamation which rose to his lips, and, assuming a haughty air, 
coldly replied— 

“‘T do not know you, sir,” 

* Not know me! you do not recollect David Teniers, whom at 
school you called ‘ Junior ?’” replied the one who had at first spoken; 
“and my father, too, David Teniers, whom you called ‘Old,’ 
though he was still young; have you forgotten how he used to 
make you sit to him whenever you came to visit me, which you 
hated so that I verily believe it is the reason I haye never seen 
you since I left school, two years ago? but you cannot have entirely 
forgotten me, Van Hermann; I am somewhat grown, to be sure, 
but not otherwise altered ; you, too, are grown, and more changed 
than I am, for your face is thin ahd hollow, and has lost the fresh- 
ness of youth: and then”—young Teniers paused ; he hesitated, 
and feared to allude to what he had observed and suspected ; he 
quickly resumed —‘ But what has thus changed you? what has 
happened to you since we met? If I recollect right you went then 
to Ostend, where your father had obtained for you a good place, 
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at a glove-manufacturer’s; you see I have a good memory, Van 
Hermann.” 

“The name you persist in giving me,” replied the youth, “ is 
not— 

“Yours,” eagerly interrupted Teniers, as he suddenly seized his 
companion’s hand ; and ere he was aware of his intention, he had 
pushed up his sleeve, and, pointing to a scar on his arm, he con- 
tinued—* and this mark, too, you have forgotten that you owe it to 
a fall you got in stealing apples from neighbour Sparman’s? For 
shame, Van Hermann, to pretend thus to forget one’s former friends.” 

The young man, thus taken by surprise, turned away with a 
confused look, as he replied— 

“Well, I admit I did not wish to know you; I have suffered 
much, Teniers, since we last met.” 

“You shall tell me everything as we drink a bottle of beer 
together,” said Teniers, who recollected the scene he had wit- 
nessed, and, putting his arm into Van Hermann’s, he led him 
towards the nearest inn. . 

“Some bread and some beer,” said he, as he seated himself at 
a table, and pointed to a seat by his side for his friend. 

* Ask also for a slice of beef or mutton,” said Van Hermann, 
gradually resuming a boldness which his general look and manner 
too plainly indicated was habitual to him, “ for I am as hungry as 
a lion,” 

At this somewhat indiscreet request, a slight shade of embarrass- 
ment was evident in the young painter’s countenance, but it was 
instantly shaken off, and he quietly demanded of the waiter if he 
had not heard the order ?” 

“ Bring also a piece of cheese,” added Van Hermann. 

The waiter soon placed on the table all that had been asked for, 
and then left the two young men to themselves. As soon as they 
were alone, Teniers said— 

“Tell me now all that has befallen you in the last two years, 
Van Hermann.” 

“Well, then,” said he, as he ate with a voracity which his com- 
panion both understood and excused, “on the plea that I was old 
enough to maintain myself, my father—” 

“« And were you not eighteen two years ago?” interrupted Teniers, 

“Yes; and my father, as I was saying, recalled me to Ostend ; 
and the very evening of my arrival he told me that, as he could 
leave me nothing, I must think about providing for myself; and 
that to put me in the way of doing so, he had procured for me the 
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place of book-keeper in the manufactory of Monsieur Asvérus ; 
that if I behaved well, I should at the end of a year have some 
share in the business, and who could tell but that I might some 
day become a partner.” 

“A good beginning, truly,” said Teniers. 

Another bottle of beer was now called for by Van Hermann, as 
he emptied the first into their two glasses, and drank off his own 
immediately. 

“Thank you, but I am for no more,” said Teniers; “ pray go 
on, for I do not understand, with such a start, how it is I find you 
thus—in the streets—before a baker’s shop.” 

“ Ready to eat his bread without his leave,” added Van Hermann. 
“Do not be afraid, go on. I can guess all you would say, and 
blame myself as much as you would.” 

All this was uttered with a look and tone of such levity and 
indifference, that the young artist looked at his companion with 
surprise and disgust ; but when, on Van Hermann noticing this, 
he burst into a fit of laughter, Teniers seemed to shrink from him, 
and it was with an effort that he again addressed him, and begged 
him to resume his narrative. 

‘Well, then,” continued Hermann, “ it all went on very well for 
a year, when my father died, leaving me—here, waiter, another 
bottle—leaving me not enough to pay for this beer,” added he, 
taking the bottle from the man and filling his glass, “I had 
reckoned on something, and had debts, and I had besides the ill 
luck to rise in my employer’s service.” 

“Til luck,” repeated ‘Teniers. 

“You will see,” continued Van Hermann, “the cash-keeper 
died, and my master said to me, ‘Van Hermann, I am satisfied 
with you ; and, to prove it, I offer you poor Herz’s place ; it is 
worth twice what yours is,’ ” 

** A great piece of ill luck, certainly,” said Teniers, laughing. 

“It was a misfortune, however,” resumed his companion, in a 
more subdued tone. “ Here, waiter, some more beer ; for handling 
money all day long, I could not help thinking that I had none— 
but why do you not drink, Teniers ?—that I was always being 
tormented for it, and even threatened with a prison—these bottles 
hold nothing. Well, to make a long story short, one fine day I 
borrowed a small sum from the cash-box, and attempted to conceal 
it by altering the accounts; but the master reckoned better in his 
head than I did on paper, and soon detected the error; it was 
useless to deny it.” 
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“ And he overwhelmed you with reproaches,” said Teniers, who 
had listened in silent horror to the tale of his former companion’s 
dishonesty. 

“ No; oh no!” said Hermann carelessly, ‘‘ he contented himself 
with taking me by the shoulders, leading me to the street-door, 
kindly turning me out, and saying ‘ There, go and get hung. else- 
where ; and so I came here. And now, what have you done 
since I saw you?” inquired the disgraced cash-keeper, breaking 
the silence which had followed the conclusion of his discreditable 
tale. Teniers coldly replied :— 

“ My father is a painter, and I am one too.” 

“ That is an expensive and troublesome business.’ 

“ Waiter, what is there to pay?” inquired Teniers, without 
noticing the remark, and at the same moment a traveller was shown 
into the room. 

“A ducat,” was the reply, as the man hurried away to prepare 
-to wait on the last comer. 

Teniers felt in his pocket, drew out some coppers, and looked 
at his friend, as much as to say, what shall we do? 

Whilst the young painter was contemplating the small sum of 
money which he possessed, Van Hermann took a rapid survey of 
the room they occupied: to their right was a door which led to 
the kitchen and other offices; further on, and where there was but 
little light, from there being no window at that end, was seated 
the stranger lately arrived, and who appeared to have fallen asleep 
whilst waiting for his carriage ; the room was only lit by a door 
which opened into a garden. Van Hermann rose, and approached 
the glass-door, and after looking out for a moment he seemed 
struck by some new idea, and, turning round again, advanced 
towards his friend. 

“You have not the means of paying,” said he, in a low voice. 

“No, and I am thinking how I can manage it,” replied 
Teniers. 

“T have discovered that,” said the other, as he pointed to the 
door which opened into the garden; “ there is the garden, at the 
end of it a gate which opens in the high road; follow me.” 

“ Without paying?” exclaimed Teniers, indignantly. 

“Since you have nothing to pay with,” replied Hermann; 
“unless, indeed, you can send me home to get the money.” 

“I doubt there being that sum in our house.” 

“ You see, then, you had better follow my advice.” 

“ For shame !” said Teniers, in a way that stopped further reply, 
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At this moment the sound of a hurdy-gurdy arrested their 
attention, and they saw at the same door, which had appeared to 
suggest the only means of escape, a child playing on that instru- 
ment; he paused as he approached, and then began to play one 
of his best tunes. 

“ Go along,” said Hermann, roughly, “I never give to women, 
or children, or old people.” 

“ And to whom then do you give?” asked Teniers. 

‘To no one,” replied Hermann. 

At the sound of the young artist’s voice, the little musician gave 
a start of pleasure. 

“Oh!” said he, “ will you not give me something? I have had 
nothing to-day, and my mother is ill.” 

“If your mother is as idle as you are, you little vagabond, she 
will come to no good,” said’ Van Hermann, unfeelingly. 

** If you cannot help the child, at least you need not insult him,” 
said Teniers angrily ; “why do you call a child idle who earns 
bread for himself and a poor blind mother ?” 

“ By playing a hurdy-gurdy ! a fine trade, truly ! 

** And what would you have him do at his age, Hermann? he 
does what he can. Here, Armand,” and Teniers threw him what 
money he had in his hand. 

“Folly!” exclaimed Hermann, “the only money you had.” 

“God will repay you,” said the poor boy, “ this, and all that you 
have given me in the last month; oh, yes! He will repay you, but 
tell me your name, that I may remember it in my prayers.” 

“Much good may that do you,” said Hermann, contemptuously. 
But the child repeated his request without noticing the taunt. 

“‘Teniers,” replied the young artist. 

“Which? the young or the old ?” was the simple question. 

“The old one,” said Hermann, with an ill-natured laugh. 

“ Pray for both, Armand,” said Teniers ; “for the elder is my 
father, and I am the younger.” 

‘Will that put ducats in your pocket?” demanded Hermann, 
after a moment's silence. R 

“ Perhaps,” replied the painter; and then, calling the waiter, he 
asked for a sheet of paper and a pencil. Both were soon brought. 

“Come here, Armand,” said Teniers to the little musician ; 
“ stand there, my ¢hild—no, more in the light. Hold your hurdy- 
gurdy as if you were playing, but you need not play it—there— 
that will do; now do not move.” 

And Teniers began to draw. 


” 
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“ What good will this do us?” said Van Hermann, as he threw 
himself at full length across two chairs. 

“ Aide toi, le ciel t’aidera,” replied young Teniers, smiling. 

*T see you at work, but I don’t see heaven helping you in any 
way,” replied Van Hermann sneeringly. 

“Has not God sent this child, and so given me the chance of 
helping myself ?”’ 

“In what way? I see none.” 

“ But you may presently,” and Teniers went on quietly drawing. 

A long silence followed, during which nothing was heard but 
the sound of the pencil on the paper. Teniers drew on as if ab- 
sorbed in his work ; Van Hermann lay carelessly on his two chairs, 
whilst the stranger, whose sleep had been feigned, had risen quietly 
and placed himself unperceived behind the young artist’s chair. 

* My lord, the carriage is ready,” said a waiter, as he suddenly 
entered the room. 

“ And my drawing is finished,” said Teniers, as he put his name 
at the bottom, and then held it up to examine it. 

“Waiter,” said he to the man, who, having received no reply 
from the Englishman, still waited at the door, “ take this paper to 
the printshop near Father Ebrard’s ; he will give you a ducat, and 
that will pay my bill; I can do it in no other way.” 

“Young man,” said the stranger, who had already seized the 
drawing, “I will give you three ducats, let me have the pre- 
ference.” 

“ Ah! God has heard a poor child’s prayer,” exclaimed the 
little musician, with a trembling voice and tears in his eyes. 

“* And here is one for your mother, child,” added Lord F—, as 
he put a piece of money in the poor boy’s hand ; “ and now,” 
added he, turning again to Teniers, who remained astonished and 
confused by the adventure, “ and now this drawing belongs to me.” 

“You have only too well paid for it, my lord,” said the young 
artist, as he received the money. 

“My lord, the carriage waits,” said the waiter again. 

“] am coming,” said the Englishman. “Young man, give me 
your hand ;” and shaking it warmly, Lord F— added, “ you are 
true and upright, you will be an honour to your profession. If 
chance should ever bring you to London, come and see me ; you 
are not only a good artist, but a good and honourable man.” 

After he was gone, Teniers took one of the ducats, paid his 
bill, and putting the remaining two into Van Hermann’s hand, he 
said— 
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“There, take them; and if I do not utter the words of your 
former patron, I think as he did. Farewell, I shall endeavour to 
forget you, as you will, I doubt not, forget me.” 

Teniers, ere many years had passed, began to distinguish him- 
self in the career he had chosen: after having copied to perfection 
the works of some of the first masters, he took to painting from 
nature ; and his fame dates from that period. His amiable and 
pleasing manners, and his irreproachable character, secured him 
the respect and esteem of his countrymen. His fame followed him 
into retirement ; his house was the resort of the most distinguished 
of his own countrymen, of foreigners and artists, who formed a 
circle around him as brilliant, and probably far more agreeable, 
than those which surround a throne. Don John of Austria sought 
to be his pupil, and became his friend. 

Teniers died at Brussels, in 1690, at the age of eighty.* He 
was the author of a vast number of works of art; amongst the 
most celebrated of his paintings may be named—The Works of 
Mercy, The Prodigal Son, St. Anthony’s Trial, Hawking, The 
Little Musician, and The Village Wedding. Fourteen of his 
best are in the Royal Museum. 


* In 1694, at the age of eighty-four, according to Pilkington. 


THE GNAT. 


[Written witha pencil by James Montgomery round an insect of that kind, 
which had accidentally been crushed and remained fixed on a blank 
page of a lady’s album.] 


Lie here embalmed from age to age ; 
This is the album’s noblest page, 
Though every glowing leaf be fraught, 
With painting, poetry, and thought ; 
Where tracks of mortal hands are seen, 
A hand invisible hath been, 

And left this autograph behind— 

This image from the Eternal Mind ; 

A work of skill surpassing sense, 

A labour of Omnipotence ; 

Though frail as dust it meets thine eye, 
He form’d this gnat who built the sky. 
Stop—lest it vanish at thy breath : 
This speck had life, and suffered death. 
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Tue Crimea is at the present time a centre of attraction to the eyes 
of the civilized world. But its “ magnificent scenery, romantic cities, 
and interesting inhabitants,” are always especially inviting to the 
attention of a cultivated mind. We propose to give some account 
of this peninsula, but shall pass lightly over the oft-trodden ground 
of Sevastopol. 

The Crimea, joined bya strip of land to continental Russia, was 
not politically united to that country until it was annexed by the 
Empress Catherine. But it is not our intention to detail the past 
history of this peninsula, though the record might be both in- 
teresting and useful, so we will proceed at once to its present 
condition. , 

The first place which we shall describe in our tour—in which 
Mr. Oliphant is our companion and referee—is Yeni Kale. The 
population of this place is entirely composed of Greeks and Tartars. 
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There are a good many antiquities and remains of the old Greek 
colonies in the neighbourhood, and some famous mud-springs are 
situated at no great distance. About seven miles from Yeni Kale 
lies the town of Kertch, whose houses, built entirely of stone, look 
handsome and substantial. No less than one thousand vessels 
entered its straits in the year 1851, and the buckwheat of Kertch 
carried off the prize at the London Exhibition; a testimony to 
the richness of the country, which is capable of bearing some of the 
finest crops in the world. The population of Kertch is ten 
thousand, but its prosperity is said to be owing to a foolish policy 
which has ruined the town of Theodosia, and greatly retarded com- 
merce upon the Sea of Azov. Karasen Bazar, one of the largest of 
Crimean towns, contains a population of nearly fifteen thousand in- 
habitants. The Jews and Armenians, who with Tartars make up 
this number, carry on extensive manufactures in morocco-leather, 
soap, candles, and other articles. The Kara Su runs past the 
town and through a fruitful valley, and the pasture lands of the 
surrounding steppes feed large herds of cattle” 

Simpheropol is the modern capital of the Crimea. It contains 
about fourteen thousand inhabitants, and a great part of the 
town is situated on the precipitous edge of a steppe, whence a 
magnificent view is obtained immediately below. About five 
thousand Tartars occupy one quarter exclusively, whose streets 
present blank walls to the view, with their one-storeyed houses, each 
in its separate courtyard. There are also a great number of Jews 
at Simpheropol. Mr. Oliphant ascended the Tchatir Dagh, which 
rises to the height of more than five thousand feet at no great 
distance. 

“Immediately at our feet,” he says, “‘and so directly beneath us that 
a stone might be dropped perpendicularly upon the trees, two thousand 
feet below, lay charmingly diversified woods and meadows ; curling wreaths 
of blue smoke ascended from clumps of trees, scattered over the park-like 
scenery, while large herds of cattle seemed from their diminutiveness to 
have been peppered out upon the rich pasture-land. Snug-looking Tartar 
villages were dotted over the well-cultivated valleys, and mountain 
streams meandered through them to the sea, which was scarcely dis- 
cernible beneath a dense bank of clouds that altogether concealed from 
our view the southern horizon. Facing us, towards the west, the rival 
mountain of Babugan Yaila reared its stupendous crags ; while, far as eye 
could reach, in a northerly direction, stretched the undulating steppe, 
narrowing as it rea@hied the Isthmus of Perecop. We could trace the 
wooded valley of the Salghir, discern the white houses of Simpheropol on 
its left bank ; and, nearer still, we saw the beech-woods through which we 
had ridden in the morning, and the vast table-land of limestone rock over 
which we had been stumbling.” 
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In the valley of Alushta, which lies near the sea, and to the 
south-east of Simpheropol, the cultivation of the vine has progressed 
more rapidly than in almost any other part of the Crimea. 
Journeying along near the coast, with Mr. Oliphant for our guide, 
we learn that— 


“The road begins to ascend at once from Alushta, and soon attains a 
considerable altitude. From the summit of the pass, before descending 
into Bouyouk Lambat, a magnificent view is obtained ; and a few chateaux, 
situated on romantic spots, or in the midst of extensive vineyards, add a 
softness to the scenery, here very grand. The road is often overshadowed 
by spreading walnut-trees, and passes through ‘lartar villages placed on 
the steep sides of the hill. Near these there is generally a stone fountain, 
from which gushes cold, sparkling water. In some of the carts which we 
passed, we found the camel substituted by the buffalo—a less picturesque, 
but more business-like animal. The road the whole way to Yalta 
maintains an elevation of a thousand feet above the sea. The range to 
the right, two or three miles distant, is from three to four thousand feet 
high, and very precipitous.” 


Pursuing our route— 


“Upon leaving Yalta we ascended the hills again, and, passing through 
the well-laid-out grounds of Livadia, the seat of Count de Witt, had soon 
attained an elevation of six hundred feet above the sea, and found ourselves 
looking down upon Orianda, the delightful residence of the Empress, frowned 
upon by gigantic rocks, but redeemed from too savage a character by the 
taste and skill which have brought every available rood of land into a high 
state of cultivation. The whole way to Alushta, hedges of cypress and olive, 
pomegranate and laurel, line the road ; handsume chateaux terminate the 
vistas formed by long grassy avenues; and the carefully-kept fences which 
enclose the pleasure-grounds are evident marks of the frequent residence 
here of the lords of the soil. Villages are abundantly sprinkled over the 
rich valleys we traverse, where the bay is quaintly stacked in the pollard 
trees; while tempting fruit is piled upon the roadside, and groups of 
picturesque Tartar maidens are clustered round some sparkling fountain, 
overshadowed by the spreading arms of a patriarchal walnut. But the 
enchantment even of such fairy land as this would be incomplete, were it 
not for the magnificent views which continually burst upon the delighted 
gaze, when the wildness and grandeur of the distance seem to add an ad- 
ditional charm to the surrounding loveliness.” 


It must be remembered that the Crimea is a fashionable resort 
for the Russian nobility. As we journey onwards towards Sevas- 
topol, after turning from the coast, the valley of Baidar spreads itself 
before the traveller in all its beauty and fertility. ‘The Greek 
colony of Balaclava, with its Arnaout population and its neat poplar- 
shaded houses, is the next halting-place. The port is completely 
landlocked, so that any vessel that has passed the dangerous entrance 
may ride out the severest storm upon its peaceful waters. But it 
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has a fatal disadvantage in the worm which infects the place, and 
perforates the hulls of ships that remain for any length of time 
there. 

Of Sevastopol, with its lofty white houses, its frowning batteries, 
and green-domed churches, we shall say but little. The reports 
of its worm-eaten ships made of unseasoned timber ; its rotten, 
ill-ventilated batteries that would not bear the discharge and the 
smoke of their own guns; its untrained sailors, and its official 
corruption, have probably reached the reader’s ear long ago. Its 
undefended land approach is also well known, and therefore we 
shall pass these things over. Its appearance from the sea is most 
formidable, and Mr. Oliphant found that the steamer, in which he 
paid one of his visits to the place, was commanded at one point by 
twelve hundred pieces of artillery. 

Bagtche Serai, the ancient capital of Crim Tartary, lies in a 
secluded dell and embowered amidst luxuriant vegetation, 
about half way in a direct line between Sevastopol and Simpheropol. 
The main street is nearly a mile long, but so narrow that two 
carts can scarcely pass. The shops have no front wall, and are 
closed at night by wooden shutters, which form a sort of counter 
in the daytime. Upon this the tradesman sits cross-legged, 
engaged in manufacturing the article he sells. ‘The members of 
each craft appeared to be collected into divisions appropriated to 
themselves. ‘The palace and mausoleum of the Khans here invite 
the traveller’s stay. At a short distance lies the valley of Jehosh- 
aphat, which has been for centuries a Jewish burying-place. 


“Crossing the moat,” says Mr, Oliphant, in his account of his visit to 
the palace, “we passed through a massive painted gateway with projecting 
eaves, and I was no less astonished than delighted with the singular collec- 
tion of buildings that-met my eye on every side. To the right of a large 
grass-grown court stands the rambling, disjointed palace, with gaudy walls 
and highly decorated trellis-work festooned with vines, and small lattice 
windows looking out upon fragrant gardens; while above all is an octa- 
gonal wooden tower, with a Chinese-looking roof. On the left are a 
number of two-storeyed buildings, with verandahs.supported by orna- 
mented posts, and near them a mausoleum and mosque, with two tall 
minarets—the mark of royalty. A handsome fountain, shaded by willows, 
stands opposite the private entrance ; behind it, the court is enclosed by 
the walls of an orchard, situated on a rising ground, which is intersected 
by terraces. Looking beyond the objects immediately surrounding us, 
the view was no less striking. We seemed to be in the arena of an amphi- 
theatre, of which the flat rcofs of the Tartar houses—stuck, as it were, 
in rows against the sides of the mountains—represented the seats. All 
over these mountains caves occurred frequently, resembling pigeon-holes. 
Nothing can be more unique than the aspect of the town from the court- 
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yard of the palace, while gigantic rocks, of grotesque shape, are poised in 
mid-air, threatening destruction to all that remains of the capital of this 
once mighty empire.” 

At Tchoufut Kale, which is near Bagtche Serai, resides the 
rabbi, who is the ecclesiastical head of the Karaite Jews. The 
Karaites reject the authority of the Talmud and the interpreta- 
tions of the rabbis, and are a prosperous and thriving community, 
but only a small remnant remains at Tchoufut Kale. Of 
Mangoup Kale we are told, “ There is very little left of the massive 
buildings which once adorned this famous town, except the founda- 
tions. It was quite a work of difficulty to pick our way through 
the maze of ruins which were scattered around us.” The old 
fortresses of Tchoufut Kale and Mangoup Kale both well repay 
the visit of the tourist. 

“The pass from the valley of Oesembash to Yalta,” says Mr. Oliphant— 
who now takes us back to the latter place—“is undoubtedly the most 
beautiful in the Crimea. The views over the country towards Bagtche 
Serai are only surpassed by the sublime panorama which meets the eye 
on reaching the summit. Here, in whatever direction we turn, we are 
surrounded by magnificent peaks and crags, below which dark pine-woods 
thickly clothe the mountain side, until, the temperature becoming more 
genial, they are succeeded upon the south by the vine cultivation of the 
coast, amid which is placed the little town of Yalta, its white houses 
reflected in the smooth sea, which here forms a charming bay. To the 
north, the fertile valleys along which we had been journeying seemed shut 
out from the rest of the world by lofty walls of limestone, upon which 
were perched inaccessible forts, to guard the entrance into this enchanted 
land. Beyond this singular range, the distant steppe, like a sea of another 
colour, stretched far away until it became confused and lost in the dim 
haze which obscured the horizon.” 

Eupatoria, on the low steppe, is considered the most thriving 
port in the Crimea; Karaite Jews compose the greater part of its 
population. 

Here we quit the beautiful, but as yet unvisited coast of the 
Crimea. ‘The day will probably come,” says Mr. Oliphant, 
“when the Oesembash will be crossed in a summer as often as 
the Grimsel;”’ but this opinion we may feel disposed to doubt. 
The associations connected with many scenes in Europe will 
perhaps, ever present peculiar attraction to tourists, though even 
they must ‘yield in interest to the hallowed ground of Palestine. 
But let us not be premature. There are interesting associations 
already interlinked with the Crimea, and these may be greatly 
increased in number, as well as deepened in influence. Nor is 
it needful that this peninsula should be the arena of bloody battles 
that this may be the case. To a thoughtful mind, the spot which 
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has been consecrated by some noble deed of virtue, or some heroic 
exhibition of unselfish philanthropy, is of deeper interest than 
perhaps any battle-field which the world can show, That the 
beautiful scenery of the Crimea may speedily be associated with 
such deeds as these, must be the wish of every Christian; and 
hence he will join us in the prayer that the truths of Christianity 


may be diffused through the length and breadth of this attractive 
peninsula. 


warner ners 


THE COASTS OF SOUTH AFRICA.—No. III. 


Saturday, July 27th. Off Murderer’s Bay, Madagascar. 
Own the south-west coast of Madagascar is an islet, all desolate 
and bare, raised just above the level of the waters, which heave 
and swell around as if about to overwhelm it. This is named 
‘‘ Murder Island.” Atashort distance from it is another low islet, 
distinguished by a group of thin feathery-looking trees, which, to 
my fancy, wear a funereal appearance. It is called ‘‘ Grave Island.” 
The names of ill omen given to these spots are but too fully 
justified by the tragical events of which they have been the scene. 
Two midshipmen, Messrs. Bowie and Parsons, employed in the 
surveying expedition under Captain Owen, in 1824, were bar- 
barously massacred on Murder Island, by natives of Murderer’s 
Bay, off which we are now anchored. The boat-party, under the 
charge of the midshipmen, returning from a short ramble, found 
the lifeless bodies of the young officers lying in the water by the 
boat. On examining the corpse of Mr. Bowie, it was found to be 
pierced by five deadly spear-wounds. Parsons had received four 
deep gashes in the back, and a spear had penetrated his chest, 
severing a rib. The two victims lie buried in Grave Island. 

The evil reputation of these shores has been further darkened 
by a still more disastrous event which occurred during the present 
year, 1844. On the 23rd of March last, the ‘Cleopatra’ having 
struck on a reef on this coast, Lieutenant Molesworth was de- 
spatched in a boat, with thirteen hands, to weigh a small kedge 
anchor, which had been laid out in order to warp the frigate over 
the rocks. While thus employed, within four or five hundred 
yards of the ‘Cleopatra,’ the boat was surrounded by numerous 
canoes full of natives from Murderer’s Bay. On a sudden the 
canoes dispersed rapidly in all directions, and, soon afterwards, our 
boat was observed returning slowly, with only four oars pulling 
towards the ship. When brought alongside, a dreadful scene of 
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blood presented itself. Molesworth and nine of his boat’s crew lay 
stabbed and lacerated in a dreadful manner, by the long broad 
lances of the natives. One man was stretched already dead in the 
bottom of the boat. Another had been left in the water where the 
attack took place, pierced through the head in his attempt to 
escape *y diving. ‘Two others died on the same day, and three 
on the following morning; most of them through suffocation from 
internal hemorrhage. Molesworth, a young officer of high promise, 
lingered till the second morning after the massacre, when, having 
received the Holy Communion, he yielded his gallant spirit in full 
resignation to the will of God. Thus, of the fourteen persons who 
went in the boat, eight were slain; and of the six survivors, three 
were long in imminent danger from their wounds, the ghastly 
character of which, as in the murder of Bowie and Parsons, 
testified the extreme ferocity of the assailants. 


Saturday, August 10th. St. Augustine’s Bay. 

I landed to-day, to the south of the river which flows into 
St. Augustine’s Bay, on a small beach within the territory of 
“King Voose ;” whom I am almost tempted to consider as a sort 
of mythical personage, since, though his name is constantly in the 
mouths of the natives in this part of Madagascar, I have never, 
during my various visits to the island, met any one who professed 
to have seen him. There is, however, a ‘ Prince Green” dwelling 
on the shore where I landed, in the midst of his subjects, who 
occupy about thirty neat cane huts, the average size of which is 
barely eight feet in length by six in width, and they appear even 
smaller, by contrast with the huge trees under whose shade they 
are erected. The name of “ Green” was probably bestowed on 
this prince in irony, since he seems to have grown grey in every 
kind of wickedness, and his people, from the oldest to the youngest, 
vie with each other in roguery. The assistant-surgeon of the 
‘Cleopatra’ accompanied me on shore, with a view of shooting 
some guinea-fowl. Several of the natives volunteered to join our 
party, to show us the haunts of the birds, and displayed great 
signs of satisfaction at seeing the shot take effect. 1 was very 
willing that they should entertain some respect for our skill in the 
use of our arms, as I felt suspicious of their intentions in following 
us. Among them was a boy, apparently about five years old, who 
carried a long slight reed with a sharp spike fixed in its end. On 
my desiring to see his employment of this weapon, he hurled it 
with remarkable dexterity into the trunk of a tree, where it stuck 
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quivering. Shortly afterwards he turned its point against the 
assistant-surgeon, as the latter informed me on my rejoining him, 
after an accidental separation in the thicket. My companion 
very properly chastised the mischievous urchin, by twisting round 
his neck as far as he could do so, without risk of absolutely 
breaking it. On our return to the huts, several of “Prince 
Green’s” followers crowded round to ask us for “calouty” (cloth), 
making earnest protestations of affection. ‘I love you very much 
—I very good friend to you,” said one of these supplicants to me ; 
and then, in a lower tone, added, pointing to a rival who poured 
similar solicitations for “‘calouty” into my other ear, “he no 
very good friend to you, he kill one man to me.” Being tired by 
my hot walk, and disgusted with the people, in order to tantalize 
them I pretended to deliberate, and asked, “Do you really love 
me very much?” “ Yes, yes,” immediately replied a chorus of 
voices. ‘Then I am satisfied,” I answered, “ that is all right.” 
Some of them laughed at this, but others affected to consider 
themselves ill-treated; and the man who had been the most im- 
portunate repeated indignantly, “I no fisherman.” The occu- 
pation of fishing they seem to consider as degrading, and only 
fit to be practised by their slaves. As the best plan of dealing 
with this people is to show perfect frankness and boldness, I 
shouted in a tone so high as to be heard by all around, “ Away, 
you are a fisherman.” Each time that I repeated the obnoxious 
word it excited from the whole assemblage loud peals of laughter, 
in which my disappointed suitor himself at length joined. 

It does not appear that any line of honest occupation is in much 
respect among the dwellers on this shore, who pass their time 
chiefly in lounging under the shade of their tall trees, shaping and 
polishing their lances, and devising schemes to outwit the strangers 
who land from the vessels which frequent this coast for water and 
provisions. The chief wealth of the natives consists in their cattle, 
and the huts are generally well supplied with milk. The natural 
fertility of the soil furnishes abundance of pumpkins and other 
vegetables, almost without the care of cultivation. 


Monday, August 12th. 

I paid a visit to-day to “Prince Will,’ on the north bank of 
the St. Augustine River. The territory of this chief is more 
extensive, and his people a far better regulated community than 
those of his brother potentate, “ Prince Green,” on the opposite 
side of the stream. The subjects of ‘“ Prince Will” appear to 
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look up to him with great veneration, without any mixture of dread. 
On proceeding to pay my respects to him, I witnessed the only 
ceremony partaking the character of a religious rite which has 
ever come under my notice among the tribes (Secalaves) in the 
south of Madagascar. Adjacent to his hut stands a thickly-set 
enclosure of dry stakes, about six feet in height. Hither he 
brought three rolls of broad ribbon, each of which, when unfolded, 
disclosed in its centre an ornament such as the natives wear on the 
head, a square bit of wood covered with beads of various colours, 
several large alligator’s teeth projecting from it, and the ribbon 
hanging down about a yard on each side. ‘These were suspended 
to stakes in the enclosure, and half a bottle of white brandy was 
poured in libation on them till they were quite soaked. “ Prince 
Will” then knelt in the sand with clasped hands and much 
appearance of earnestness, though his attendants, about thirty in 
number, including both sexes, who had gathered around, were far 
from showing the solemnity of manner displayed by their chief. 
Only a few of them followed his example in kneeling, while he 
recited about a dozen sentences, each concluding with the inter- 
jection “ Quah !” and a pause of a few seconds, I believe that he 
was praying to his ancestors, for the three frontlets which received 
the libation of brandy had belonged to his parents and _ his 
grandfather, and the enclosure of stakes was sacred to them, a 
small part, such as a finger of each person, being buried within it. 
A native called “Jem Long,” who stood behind “ Prince Will,” 
and occasionally prompted him with a word, explained the ceremony 
to me very coolly and audibly, as it proceeded, and at the end 
remarked: ‘ All the same as Sunday—all the same as your God.” 
-— But our God,” I replied, pointing upwards, “is in Heaven.” 
* Jem Long” insisted that it was “all the same,” and that the 
Being whom they warshipped is there also. This religious rite is 
termed by the natives “Gin,” no doubt from the Arabic 

(“ Genins”). The amulets which they wear around their necks and 
call “ Mahmood,” © (“ Blessed’), indicate likewise an Arabic 
origin. 

An unfair impression respecting the general population of 
Madagascar might be derived from the specimens afforded by the 
inhabitants of Murderer’s Bay and of St. Augustine’s Bay, who 
belong to the tribe of Secalaves. In these are predominant the 
barbarous characteristics which mark the natives of the adjacent 
African coast. The ruling race of Madagascar, the Ovahs, are, 
however, mainly of Asiatic blood. According to the most probable 

VOL. I. x 
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account, they descend chiefly from Malay pirates, who, about the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, established themselves on the 
table-land (Imerina) in the centre of the island, where the two 
mountain chains, which divide it through its whole length into two 
bands, form between them a sort of natural fortress From this, 
their place of strength, the Ovahs issued gradually forth to the 
conquest of the less formidable tribes around them ; and, though 
computed at the present time as fewer than five hundred thousand 
in number, hold in absolute subjection at least two-thirds of the 
whole country, whose population is estimated at about four millions. 
Radama, the Jate king of the Ovahs, has sometimes been compared 
to Mehemet Ali, the Pasha of Egypt, and even to Peter the Great. 
The Ovah monarch certainly appreciated, as fully as either of the 
other two sovereigns, the advantages to be derived to his government 
from communication with more civilized nations. He was induced, 
by the influence of Sir Robert Farquhar, Governor of the Mauritius, 
to abolish, by a treaty signed in the year 1820, the exportation of 
slaves from Madagascar, and to introduce many important im- 
provements in the regulation of his kingdom. In return, Governor 
Farquhar covenanted for the education of a number of Madagascar 
youths, at Mauritius, in the arts and sciences of Europe. He also 
sent to Radama, with the sanction of the British Government, a 
resident agent, Mr. Hastie, an officer who had served in our Indian 
army, and who, by the assistance of his skill in the organization of 
a disciplined military force, laid the foundation for the permanent 
dominion of the Ovahs. Their standing army at this day consists 
of 40,000 regular troops, well exercised and equipped, horse, foot, 
and artillery, with 20,000 irregulars, armed with lances. 

The island of Madagascar possesses many and increasing claims 
to interest: from its advantages of position, on the highway of 
nations between Europe and India; from its great extent, com- 
prising twenty-five thousand, square leagues of surface; and the 
great fertility of its soil, bringing forth under the rays of a vertical 
sun, the richest vegetation, rice, corn, maize, cotton, saflron, 
tobacco, indigo, sugar-cane, the vine, the olive, and all the fruits 
and spices of the tropics. It has mines, too, of metal and of coal, 
but its chief wealth is in immense herds of oxen. According to 
reports which I have gathered from persons who have most 
thoroughly explored the country, the inhabitants of the interior 
possess not only an intelligent and social character, but show 
generally a strict regard for the duties of hospitality, and, in many 
cases, a strong sense of honesty and justice. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE JOURNAL OF MR. HASTIE, FORMERLY 
BRITISH AGENT AT MADAGASCAR. ** 


Monday, June 10th, 1822. 
Arrived at the foot of the hill, on which the capital (Anta- 
narivo) is situated, at three o’clock p.m. Radama was acquainted 
with our approach, and, soon after our arrival, the Prince Farla 
waited on us, expressing the king’s desire that we should ascend 
the hill at five o’clock ; at which time we were received with public 
honour, and all the private attention we could desire. 


Thursday, June 13th. 

Having represented to Radama that it was highly incumbent 
on him to introduce and to turn the attention of his people to 
such lawful commerce as may nurture a spirit of emulation among 
them, increase his own revenues, and raise his country to its proper 
level among the nations—I also pointed out to the king the 
necessity of his forming garrisons in every port and harbour of the 
island; a system which must effectually secure to him the 
allegiance of the interior, and, at the same time, enable him to 
barter the produce of his country for such supplies as he requires. 
Radama replied that his particular desire is to establish an honour- 
able commerce ; that the (military) expedition now under orders 
is not less intended for that purpose, than for reducing to 
obedience the refractory chieftains of the west. A situation 
eligible for the first establishment was the next subject of our 
conference, and it was decided that Foule Point,f a place well 
adapted for shipping, and to which an easy communication may 
be effected, should be occupied; on which the king left me, to 
issue orders relative to the party destined to proceed to the coast. 


Tuesday, June 18th. 
The king informed me that the necessary arrangements were 
made for forming a commercial establishment at Foule Point ; 
that two thousand labourers, and a guard of one hundred soldiers, 
are under orders to proceed to that place under the command of 


* I am indebted to the courtesy of His Grace the Duke of Newcastle 
for access to the library of the Colonial Office, and for permission to make 
the present extracts from the MS. Journal of Mr. James Hastie, Her 
Britannic Majesty’s agent in the island of Madagascar in 1823.—P. G. H. 

t+ A point on the east coast of Madagascar, about ten leagues north 
from the roadstead of Tamatave. 

x2 
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Prince Farla, to whom a supply of money, cattle, and cloth has 
been delivered to purchase subsistence for the party, and such 
articles as may be required for the establishment. 


Friday, June 21st, 


Soon after day-break the king left the capital, attended by his 
lst regiment, proceeding to the general rendezvous of the troops 
under orders for the field. 

Monday, June 24th, 

I left the capital in company with the Prince Farla, who 
proceeds in command of two thousand labourers, with a guard of 
one hundred soldiers for Foule Point. The weather heavy, with 
cold showers. We passed over bleak uncultivated hills, whence 
many small villages and detached habitations were observed by us, 
and a vast number of small patches of ground cultivated in the 
valleys. After passing Ambaymaunga (where Radama’s father 
is interred), the walls of most of the dwellings that we saw were 
formed of clay, thatched with grass. 


Tuesday, June 25th. 


We continued our route over the hills. Breafasted near to a 
fine stream called Rannaby, at the foot of a mountain, on the 
summit of which is a large village called Kallan. The neighbour- 
hood does not afford a single tree, and hardly an acre of level 
land. Rice is cultivated in very small patches. Many springs 
afford ample means of irrigation. 

Monday, July Ist. 


We entered on what appeared at a distance to be extensive 
marshes, but which we found to be ground well situated for tillage, 
and bearing marks in many parts of having yielded crops. We 
encamped on an eminence near to’a village called Vouet-Lave, on 
un island in the marsh. The rice-lands in this neighbourhood are 
very extensivé indeed. It is now in stacks on the ground, and 
appears much more in quantity than the inhabitants can consume. 
Vouet-Lave, “Long Village,” is about a mile in length, and a 
quarter of a mile in breadth. The dwellings are of an inferior 
description, very little timber being used in their construction, and 
a great portion of a triangular bulrush, which serves both for 
walling and for thatch. Inside, each house are two or three 
frames erected, one of which serves as a bedstead, and the others 
as shelves for earthenware and domestic utensils. The doors 
and windows face the west, like those in Ovah, and are very small, 
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The people are poorly clothed, mostly in Rofia cloth,* having 
very little cotton or silk, and but a small quantity of imported 
merchandize. Around many of their dwellings are palisades of 
bamboos, enclosing spaces in which tobacco, mamioc,} maize, and 
a few citron trees are to be seen, also in each a small fowl-house 
and a storehouse for rice. The water passage to Vouet-Lave is 
about one hundred yards, and canoes are so numerous, that we 
found no difficulty in transporting two hundred of our followers to 
the village at one trip. 


Tuesday, July 2nd. 
We passed near to some small villages, the inhabitants of 
which met us on the road with presents of rice, geese, ducks, fowls, 
a bullock or two, some sugar-cane and manioc, and also the seeds 
of the different articles which they cultivate, and which they had 
been previously directed to collect for our intended establishment. 


Friday, July 5th. 
On attaining the summit of a little eminence, we saw an exten- 
sive lake, about twenty miles in length and eight in breadth ; 
several small islets in it, some of which are inhabited. 


Monday, July 8th. 
We entered on a wooded country, and, travelling about eleven 
miles over very hilly ground, where was some large timber, en- 
camped on a little spot partially cleared, close to the river Manam- 
banth. ‘“ Manambanth” signifies “has got stones,” and the name 
is truly applicable. 
Friday July 12th. 
We pursued our journey amongst bamboos, over very steep hills, 
about thirteen miles east ; and encamped near to villages inhabited 
by the tribe Zof-en-Dreencon, who received us hospitably, and 
declared their firm attachment to Radama. My tent happened to 
be placed under the shade of a very fine cocoa-nut tree, from the 
fruit of which I obtained an agreeabie beverage. 


Monday, July 15th. 
We met a few natives returning from Tamatave, whither they 
had taken some Rofia cloth, to barter for cotton goods. 


Tuesday, July 16th. 
Arrived at our destination, Foule Point (after a journey of 
twenty-three days). 


* A coarse cloth, woven from the leaves of a tree slit into threads. 
+ The root from which tapioca is prepared. 
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Wednesday July 17th. 


The day was spent in arranging the encampment, and republish- 
ing the commands of Radama relative to the object of the party. 
Farla, having clearly stated that the establishment was formed 
purely for the purpose of encouraging agriculture and manufactures, 
and promoting the interest of the country, by opening a liberal 
commerce, next adverted to the laws of Ovah, which secure all 
property, and entirely suppress theft and trespass. He then 
explained that no monopoly of any kind would be sanctioned, that 
the market of internal produce for export and of imported goods 
should be free to any class on their paying the established dues, 
And he promised to supply any person who might erect a fence 
with seeds and plants sufficient for the land properly enclosed. 


Thursday, July 18th, to Friday, July 26th. 
Having eighteen hundred men daily at work, the time was spent 


in laying out land for cultivation, planting trees and cuttings, 
sowing seeds, and cutting timber to form inclosures. 


Friday, August 2nd. 
Employed in laying out land for a cotton plantation. 
[To be continued, } 


TO MY OWN MINIATURE PICTURE, 
TAKEN AT TWO YEARS OF AGE. 


Anp I was once like this! that glowing cheek 
Was mine ; those pleasure-sparkling eyes, that brow, 
Smooth as a level lake, when not a breeze 

Dies o’er the sleeping surface! Twenty years 
Have wrought strange alteration. Of the friends 
Who once so dearly priz’d this miniature, 

And loved it for its likeness, some are gone 

To their last home ; and some estranged in heart, 
Beholding me with quick-averted glance, 

Pass on the other side ; but still those hues 
Remain unaltered, and these features wear 

The look of infancy and innocence. 

I search myself in vain, and find no trace 

Of what I was; those lightly arching lines, 

Dark and o’erhanging now ; and that mild face 
Settled in these long lineaments: 


OBERT SouTHEY. 










HISTORY OF PRINTING.—No. IT. 


For three hundred years the Chinese practised the art unknown 
to the western nations which boasted of greater progress in arts and 
civilization. China itself was unknown to the rest of the world, 
except by name. But the veil which had so long concealed one of 
the most wonderful nations of the world, was removed in the 
thirteenth century by the enterprising traveller Marco Polo. In 
the year 1250, two brothers named Polo, who were merchants at 
Venice, sailed up the Black Sea on a trading voyage. Drawn 
farther and farther by the allurements of profit, mingled with a 
love of enterprise, they reached Bokhara, the capital of the king- 
dom of the same name, situated in the centre of Asia. Though 
they were strangers, the inhabitants treated them well, and they 
remained three years at Bokhara studying the Mongol language. 
In 1264 an ambassador from Hulako, the grandson of Gengis the 
King of Persia, passed through Bokhara on his way to the court 
of Kublai, the great Khan of the Mongols, who at that time ruled 
over Tartary and China. The adventurous Venetians, accepting 
an invitation from the Persian ambassador, accompanied him to 
Kemenfu, which they reached after a year’s journey. Kublai 
received them kindly, and listened with wonder and admiration to 
their description of the unknown nations from which they had 
come. A European was as great a curiosity to him as a Japanese 
still is to us. Eventually he made the brothers his envoys to the 
Pope of Rome, who was then, perhaps, the most powerful sovereign 
of Christendom. On setting out to return to Europe, Kublai 
charged them with a letter to the Pope, requesting him to send a 
hundred learned men to instruct the Tartars in the wonderful arts 
and sciences of the West. The brothers reached Venice in the 
year 1269, after an absence of nineteen years, They had long 
been mourned as dead, and the wife of the elder brother Niccolo 
had died after giving birth to a son, who was now approaching 
manhood. ‘The narrative of their strange travels appeared to those 
who heard it like a story of another world. The brothers, however, 
set soberly about the discharge of their duties as envoys from a 
barbarous to a Christian court. They applied to Rome for a 
body of learned missionaries ; but the death of Pope Clement IV., 
and the delay in the election of his successor, interposed great 
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obstacles. The two Polos thereupon determined to return to 
Tartary, taking only young Marco with them; but just before 
setting out, Gregory X. appointed two Dominican friars to ac- 
company them. The party had not advanced far into the interior 
of Asia before the friars became frightened by the rumours of war 
which reached them, and turned back. The Polos advanced 
alone, and arrived at Kemenfu in 1275. Kublai, being much 
pleased with young Marco, sent him on missions to various parts 
of China and India. He was the first European that set foot in 
China Proper ; and he traversed it from end to end. Nor did he 
waste the opportunity of acquiring knowledge, but eagerly collected 
information about the strange things he saw, or of which he heard. 
Years afterwards, when he had returned to Europe, he used to relate 
his adventures in the so-called “ flowery land.” ‘Those who heard 
him, however, believed that he was dealing in fiction. Because 
they could not understand the existence of such things as those hc 
described, they pronounced him a liar., Amongst those things was 
printing. Marco had seen paper money stamped with a seal 
coloured with vermilion, and he ranked it as one of the wonders 
of China. 

About the time that Marco Polo related his travels, the simplest 
form of printing began to be practised in Europe. Printing with 
wood engravings was effected in 1285 by the two Cunios, relatives 
of Pope Honorius I'V., who resided in some part of Italy, bordering 
on the Gulf of Venice. Playing-cards, invented to amuse the mad 
King Charles VI., were also printed from blocks about 1350, in 
precisely the same manner as the Chinese print, that is, with a 
brush ; and this fact raises the presumption that the art was trans- 
planted from China to Europe through Marco Polo’s description of 
it.* Even cards furnish proof that “there is good in everything ;” 
for “the use of cards,” as Ottley says, “although it does not 
appear to have given rise to the art of printing, powerfully operated 
towards its farther promulgation ; and it is on that account in a 
considerable degree connected with its early history.” Next, 
little books were printed with blocks in the same manner as cards, 
and some of them are still in existence. They were of two sorts— 
“Books of Images with texts,” and “Books of Images without 
texts.” One of these, printed in the year 1423, if the date it bears 
may be trusted, is now in the Spenser Collection. Another of 

* The manufacturers continued until very lately to follow the same 


process, with this difference, that they used a list instead of a brush to 
procure the impression. 
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them, called Biblia Pauperum, printed between the years 1430 
and 1450, seems to have been regarded as a wonder in its day ; 
for though it contains only forty leaves, yet even such a little book 
was considered a great one four hundred years ago. It wasa kind 
of catechism of the Bible, each leaf containing a wood-cut, with 
extracts from the Scripture descriptive of the subject. ‘The book 
was intended for the instruction of children and common people, 
and hence its title, Biblia Pauperum, the Bible of the Poor. But 
in one sense this was a misnomer, however correct in another ; for 
he who has the Scriptures possesses the richest treasure under 
heaven. In another sense, too, it was a misnomer ; for these Bibles, 
mean as they would seem now, cost more money than the poor in 
those days could afiord to give for them. ‘That these Bibles were 
highly valued is clear from the fact that very few of them are in 
existence ; whilst those few are much injured by frequent use. 
When the Bible of the Poor was printed, a written copy of the 
Scriptures was worth one hundred pounds, an enormous sum in those 
days. Yet, by a strange change of circumstances, one of these 
printed Bibles was sold in 1813 to the Duke of Marlborough for 
no less a sum than two hundred and fifty-seven pounds. 

The introduction of moveable types forms a great stride in the 
progress of the art of printing. This improvement naturally grew 
out of block printing ; yet it was effected somewhat circuitously, if, 
indeed, it was not entirely the result of accident. From the time 
of the Romans, poets, lovers, and all others have been fond of 
cutting the names of their favourites, and their own, upon the bark 
of trees, just as Niebuhr, the great historian, has painted his name 
on the walls of Persepolis, and just as more obscure persons scratch 
their names on the pyramids of Egypt, to inform the world they 
have been there. ‘This trick of personal vanity, we may mention, 
has been carried to such an outrageous length by the admirers of 
Gustavus Adolphus, the “Lion of the Protestant faith, and the 
bulwark of the North,” that to prevent the total destruction of the 
monument erected where he fell on the battle-field of Lutzen, the 
authorities have set up a post close by, and an inscription, requesting 
all persons desirous of recording their visit to cut the post, and not 
the monument. From acause so remote it would seem has resukted 
an effect so glorious as the greatest improvement in the art of 
printing. The story was passed down for 150 years, as a lighted 
torch passes from hand to hand without being extinguished, until 


it was committed to the safe keeping of paper and print; and thus 
it runs :— 
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The city of Haarlem, in the north of Holland, was a flourishing 
place even as early as the twelfth century. The streets were 
adorned with groves of trees by the liberal public spirit of its rich 
merchants, and for these, as well as for the culture of flowers, it has 
been long famous. There was a time when as much as 10,000 
florins were given for a single tulip grown at Haarlem, and even 
now 100 florins are often paid for a single root of the hyacinth, a 
flower with which the city still supplies the remotest corners of 
Europe” Amongst the inhabitants of Haarlem in the year 1424, 
was one Laurence Zanssen. He was churchwarden, treasurer, 
and sexton of the parish church of St. Bavon, as many of his 
ancestors had been before him; and for that reason assumed the 
surname of Coster, that is, sexton. The office was one of much 
respectability and profit, and Coster, as we shall call him, was 
greatly esteemed by his fellow-citizens. He lived in a large and 
fashionable house opposite the royal palace. It is now the Town 
IIJall, and owing to its association with Coster’s name, it is one of the 
show places of the city. Coster, like other wealthy citizens who 
had leisure, used to walk in the groves which adorned the neigh- 
bourhood. But he carried his home feelings with him into the 
quiet and solitude of the country. A troop of little grandchildren 
was growing up round the old man’s knees, and he found pleasure 
in thinking how he might amuse them. For this purpose one 
day he formed some of the letters of the alphabet with the bark of 
the beech tree. Then he daubed them with some kind of colour, 
and stamped the letters on paper in the manner of a seal. The 
letters on the paper were of course, reversed thus— ‘YJ. Coster, 
therefore, cut out letters in a reversed position, so that the im- 
pression came right on the paper. Whilst thus engaged in sport, 
the thought struck him that the process might be turned to a useful 
account. The connection was natural in a reflective mind which 
builds thought upon thought. He saw that if he could print the 
letters of his grandchildren’s names, he could print the letters of 
books ; just as the Marquis of Worcester reasoned, that if steam 
would lift the cover of a kettle, in greater quantity it would lift a 
greater weight. Coster’s son-in-law, Thomas Peter, agreed with 
him, and both were men of genius and reflection. The result of 
their deliberations and experiments was the formation of moveable 
wooden types. Having found that the common ink made blots, 
owing to its thinness, they made ink which was thicker. At length 
they determined to print a book, and with infinite trouble, as we 
may reasonably suppose, they succeeded. Their first production 
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contained the letters of the alphabet, the Lord’s Prayer, the Creed 
of the Apostles, and three short prayers. <A copy of this book is 
still in existence, and it is considered that it was completed about 
the year 1439. It is printed on parchment, on one side only, and 
the leaves are pasted together in order that the eye might not be 
offended by the naked sides. The types are rude, the lines 
uneven, the pages differ in size, nor are they numbered; the 
words, whenever a part of one is turned into a following line, are 
divided incorrectly ; there are no points, and there are other marks 
that the book is the work of men who had their trade to learn. 
When compared with books that were printed soon afterwards, it is 
at once seen that this was a first attempt. 

It may be mentioned here that at a later period, Coster, finding 
that letters of wood were not hard enough to resist the pressure 
used in printing, made them of lead, and afterwards of pewter. 
These metal types, when worn out, were converted into drinking- 
cups, which were preserved in Coster’s family-house as late as the 
time when it was occupied by his great-grandson, Gerard Thomas, 
who lived to an advanced age. 

Everybody understood the advantage of the art when Coster had 
practised it, just as the Spanish courtiers were able to make an ege 
stand on its end when Columbus, breaking the shell, had shown the 
way. Books were produced with marvellous ease and cheapness ; 
admiration of the art grew, as books were disseminated; and the 
specimens stimulated the sale. ‘To supply the demand, and reap 
the harvest of the invention, Coster found it necessary to increase 
the number of his workmen. These, in return for being taught 
the new art, were solemnly sworn to keep it secret. Thus printing, 
like architecture, was originally a system of freemasonry. The 
fame of Coster and his invention of printing daily extended, and 
he grew in wealth ; but wealth brought with it trouble, as indeed it 
ever does, and this, too, in the hateful form of ingratitude. 
Amongst Coster’s sworn workmen was one John Guttenberg, a 
native of Mentz, or Mayence, as it is more commonly called, the 
capital of a province in the grand duchy of Hesse Darmstadt. 
Guttenberg was a man of good family, but he had been forced by 
poverty to seek a livelihood in a foreign state. Coster took him 
into his service, and Guttenberg, being possessed of much talent, 
quickly learned the new art. He seems to have been treated 
kindly by Coster, perhaps out of pity for his misfortunes, probably 
to keep him true to his oath. But the temptation was too great 
for his fidelity. On Christmas-eve, 1439, while Coster and his 
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family were at church, celebrating the festival of peace and good- 
will to all men, Guttenberg seized the opportunity, stole a quantity 
of his master’s type, and fled no one knew whither. 

Coster’s discovery and Guttenberg’s roguery were for many 
years afterwards a famous story amongst the citizens of Haarlem. 
Any connection with the history of Coster was regarded as some- 
thing worth boasting of. Thus one Cornelis, a bookbinder, who 
had worked in Coster’s printing-office, would relate the many 
experiments his master had made, and the many disappointments 
he had experienced before he was rewarded by success. He would 
vent his indignation at the manner in which Guttenberg had 
robbed Coster of his secret. ‘ Cursed is my fate,” he would exclaim, 
with tears running down his face, “that I should have shared my 
bed with such a wretch. If he had been taken alive I would have 
willingly executed him with my own hands.” Nicholas Galius, an 
old schoolmaster, again, used to relate that he had heard and seen 
Cornelis speak thus with his own ears and eyes. And thus the 
story was handed down from mouth to mouth, generation by gene- 
ration, until it reached Adrian the Younger, who wrote a history 
of Holland in 1578. The truth of the story has been doubted ; 
but the evidence strongly favours the belief that Coster was the 
inventor of moveable wooden types, as well as the presumption that 
the man Jan who robbed him was no other than John Guttenberg. 
A passage in the work of Henry Speichel, a Dutch poet of the 
sixteenth century, offers a remarkable confirmation. “Thou first 
Laurentius,” he writes, addressing Coster, “to supply the defect of 
wooden tablets, adopted wooden types, and afterwards didst 
connect them with a thread to imitate writing. A treacherous 
servant surreptitiously obtained the honour of the discovery. But 
truth itself, though destitute of common and wide-spread fame— 
truth, I say, remains.” Nor is this statement actually impugned by 
the citizens of Mentz, although they claim the honour of the invention 
for that city, and have set up a statue to Guttenberg as the inventor 
of printing. For the inscription placed upou Guttenberg’s house 
as early in the history of printing as the year 1547, declares that it 
is “as a token in honour of John Guttenberg, of Mentz, who first 
invented printing letters made of metal, and thus deserved well of 
all the world.” ‘These words admit, rather than contradict, the 
statement that Coster invented moveable wooden types, which con- 
tained the principle of metal types, just as the wooden printing- 
press contained the principle of the iron press which has entirely 
superseded it. Wooden types were superseded by metal types 
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only because they were not sufficiently strong to bear the requisite 
pressure. Wooden presses have been superseded by iron presses 
only because they were not sufficiently strong to give the requisite 
pressure. But whatever differences of opinion may exist elsewhere, 
there are none on the point amongst the citizens of Haarlem. 
A collection of books printed by Coster is the most precious part 
of the public library. ‘The market-place has been adorned by his 
statue. The fourth centenary of the invention was celebrated in 
1824 with great ceremony, and as if to signalize the circumstance 
under which the first letters were cut, a monument in honour of the 
ancient “wanderer through the woods,” was erected in Haarlem 
Bosch, a delightful grove near the town, famous for the great height 
and beauty of its trees. 
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GUTTENBERG STATUE, 

Guttenberg escaped with his booty to Amsterdam, from thence 
he removed to Cologne, and finally he settled in his native place, 
Mentz. He immediately commenced operations as a printer. 
“Tt is a known fact,” says Adridn the Younger, “that within the 
twelve months, that is in the year 1440, he published the Alexandri 
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Galli Doctrinale,” a grammar at that time in high repute, “ with 
Petri Hispani Tractalibus Logicis, with the same letters which 
Laurentius used. These were the first products of his press.” 
And now it is necessary to introduce another John Guttenberg, 
the existence of whom has aided in making “confusion worse con- 
founded.” In the early history of printing, Guttenberg had a 
younger brother, and they were distinguished from each other by 
their surnames, the elder being called John Geinsfleich and the 
younger John Guttenberg. It was not an uncommon thing for 
two brothers to bear the same Christian name in the days in which 
the Guttenbergs lived. The younger Guttenberg, like the elder, 
was a man of ability; he had also been forced to leave Mentz, 
having been implicated in an insurrection ; and he was also driven 
to earn a subsistence by mechanical labour. While the elder 
Guttenberg was in the service of Coster, it would appear that the 
younger brother had visited him, and picked up a knowledge of tie 
existence of the new art. He went to Strasbourg, and there he 
entered into a partnership with some of its citizens, binding himself 
to disclose to them an important secret, by which they should 
make their fortunes. But he had not yet acquired the secret 
himself. He had only discovered that there was a secret art of 
printing. He wasted his own time, and the money of his part- 
ners, in fruitless experiments. He never printed a book; they 
never received back an obolus of their money. Yet Strasbourg, 
in after years, claimed the honour of being the birthplace of 
printing. 

The elder Guttenberg, in the meantime, continued to reside at 
Mentz. His business largely increased, so that he required ad- 
ditional capital and assistance to carry it om. The first was 
supplied, in 1443, by a wealthy goldsmith of the city named John 
Faust, who engaged in printing, either for the sake of the profit, 
or the fame of practising what was then considered a noble art. 
The second he obtained in 1444 from the younger Guttenberg, 
who had left Strasbourg overwhelmed by debt, besides having 
been condemned in a lawsuit instituted by his disappointed 
partners. Until this period Guttenberg had used wooden types; 
but these continually broke under the pressure required to obtain 
a good impression. As the material used was too soft, nothing 
was more natural than the idea of substituting for it something 
more durable. The Guttenbergs thereupon made their types of 
metal ; and to this extent, but no farther, they were the inventors 
of printing. The Abbot Trithemius, the most able and trust- 
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worthy supporter of the case of Mentz, does no more than assert 
that about the year 1450 “the art of printing and casting single 
types was found out anew,” and again, “the wonderful, and unto 
then unknown art of printing books by metal types, was invented 
and devised by John Guttenberg.” If the art was found out anew, 
then it must have been known before. It is palpable that the 
use of wood letters must have preceded the use of metal letters, 


just as, in our days, a wooden mould always precedes a metal 
casting. 


No Oriental people are in the habit of abusing the hours of sleep 
even during the finest moonlight seasons. They are all, more or 
less, early people, early to rise and early to bed; in this respect 
emulous of the birds, and reaping therefrom the greatest boon of 
Providence—health. In mine host’s tent the advent of a stranger 
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had, perhaps, prolonged the hour of wakefulness much beyond the 
usual custom. 

The wild songs of these sons of the wilderness, and their 
marvellous tales and endless questions, were all hushed full a 
couple of hours before midnight. But ere parting for the night, 
the sheik and some of the principal villagers had agreed to accom- 
pany me the next day at early dawn to a neighbouring lake, 
where we were to execute the plans ready laid out for to-morrow’s 
sport. The last “mete messah”’ (a hundred good-nights) had 
been exchanged, and I was left to solitude and repose. No 
sooner had- the guests withdrawn, than the sheik’s wife and 
daughter carried in a pile of mattresses and pillows, kept espe- 
cially for the calls of hospitality, and, what is more, kept purer 
and cleaner than could have been expected or hoped for in such 
abodes. ‘These were spread invitingly for my wearied limbs; and 
having secured my dog to a tent peg, I threw myself heavily 
upon the bed, and was soon in the arms of Morpheus. 

Tired and worn out as I was, my sleep was destined to be but 
of short duration. The watchmen of the village were continually 
hooting to each other, or after their stray cattle; else they fired 
off alarmingly loud blunderbusses to scare away wolves and 
hyznas; and whenever these were seen, every voice in every 
tent was raised to its utmost pitch, protesting for the common 
weal of the settlement against the encroachments of these nocturnal 
invaders. Nor was this all. Often as these happened, they 
were trifles in comparison to the running accompaniment kept 
up by all the village dogs, answered by troops of distant and 
discordant jackals; the whole of the barking concert verging 
at stated intervals into one deep, dismal howl, which quivered 
and shook with horrible melancholy, foreboding omens, responded 
to by hoot-owls and the nightjah. If there chanced to be a 
pause in these unearthly concerts, the vacuum was supplied by 
the braying of donkeys, bleating of the flocks, crowing of cocks, 
cackling of hens, cries of infants, ‘lullabies of mothers, and not very 
melodious snoring of mine host and his wife and daughters, who 
were only partitioned off from my dormitory by a thin horsehair 
curtain, ragged and jagged beyond description. 

Once I woke up from a short and unrefreshing nap, to a 
singular gurgling noise which seemed to come from just behind 
my pillow; the miserable flickering lamp emitted but a sickly 
glare as I started up into a sitting posture, and stared round 
to see what or who this new intruder upon my quiet and repose 
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could be. I certainly had no cause for fear, but I had much for 
surprise and astonishment: behind me, squatted on the ground, 
just pausing in the act of drinking from an earthenware jug, was 
one of the most beautiful faces I think I ever encountered in the 
east: there was such a merry, roguish twinkle in the eyes, that her 
laugh was instantaneously contagious. 

“I see I have startled you,” said the damsel in es who 
turned out to be mine host’s eldest daughter; “‘latikhaf,’ never 
fear! you have eaten salt and broken bread with our tribe, and 
not a hair of your head would ever be hurt amongst us; but 
besides that, the Inglese are always our friends.” 

I assured the girl that though startled at such a sudden appa- 
rition, 1 never for a moment doubted the sincerity of her people, 
but said, “and what makes you prowl about at this hour of the 
night?” Her answer was that the “nedgim,” or morning star, was 
already about to set, and that being the housewife of the establish- 
ment, as her mother had the other children to attend to, it behoved 
her to be up and at work at this hour; so she was just taking 
a sip of milk before setting to work, to churn the day’s supply 
of butter. 

I might have been mistaken, but somehow or other I thought 
there must be other incentives for so great a display of industry and 
early rising. I had a half-asleep recollection of seeing a comely- 
made youth, with jet black moustache, peering into the tent door 
some minutes before I had been thoroughly awakened; and I 
thought it just possible that lovers and renéezvous were to be met 
with and made even amongst Bedouins: however, that was no 
business of mine, so, settling myself once more for sleep, I saw 
my fair disturber spread out a hearthrug at the tent door, and 
then, seating herself, set fairly to work, churning the day’s supply 
of butter. 

Now the method they adopt in churning is simple, but far 
from being expeditious: three-quarters filling a large jar with 
milk which had been boiled overnight, mine host’s daughter 
tied a piece of parchment round the mouth, and then, setting the 
jar between her legs—she being squatted upon the ground—she 
moved it rapidly round and round with one hand, shaking the 
whole contents violently against the sides*of the jar. Such 
exercise for a quarter of an hour would have made anyone’s 
arms fit to drop.off who had not long been inured to the business ; 
with her, however, it was evidently child’s play, for she accom- 
panied the work with a low gentle song, whilst ever and anon 
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a stick or a stone flung by her unoccupied hand gave warning 
that some dog or donkey was intruding, as she, in lieu of falling 
asleep, as anyone else might have done over so tedious an opera- 
tion, gave ample proofs of being wide awake. I caught the 
infection from her wakefulness, and with eyes nearly closed, though 
perfectly conscious, I became an earnest scrutinizer of her face and 
actions. 

It was yet extremely dark, and my eyes could hardly penetrate 
a yard beyond the tent door: by intent and fixed gazing, however, 
I at length became apprized of a fact which I had before more 
than half surmised, viz., that mine host’s daughter might possibly 
have other causes beside what she had stated to me, to rouse 
her from her slumbers at such unseemly hours. Moreover, I 
had often heard tell of the strange method of courtship adopted 
by the Bedouins and Turcomans, but never before had I been 
so lucky as to have a chance of becoming an unobserved spectator 
of the same. With them I knew that extreme adroitness in 
roguery was a highly-esteemed accomplishment, and that no 
young man who had not gained the reputation of being an expert 
thief, could ever hope to gain the hand of the sheik’s daughter. 
She, above all other girls of the tribe, was a bait held out for 
the hardiest and most daring, as also successful rogue. Now I 
was never in a position to discover whether or not upon the 
present occasion the sheik’s daughter was in any way privy to 
the affair; if she was, as I am more than half inclined to 
believe was the case,*she certainly played her cards admirably, 
for, wholly awakened by the excitement and attraction of the 
affair, though shamming to be sound asleep, I watched first the 
features of the girl, and then the motions of the dark, half-visible 
object which kept prowling about just within range of the light. 
Whether it was a monkey, or a hyena, or a man, it was impos- 
sible for me to judge; for sometimes it appeared to assume the 
shape of all these, and sometimes it looked like nothing earthly 
that I had ever set eyes on. The daughter, apparently accus- 
tomed to visits at such early hours from all kinds of quadrupeds, 
contented herself by simply throwing a stick or stone whenever 
the object drew nearer, and then, really or pretendedly absorbed 
in her occupation, went on churning and singing. I began at 
last to discover that, whatever it was, its object seemed to be 
to sneak into the tent’; and as I had no particular relish for being 
tasted by a hyzna, or losing half a boot to a hungry jackal, I 
secretly secured one of my pistols, and, cocking it, held it ready 
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to act upon any emergency that might occur. Still the maid 
continued her churning, still donkeys brayed and watchmen 
hooted and cocks crew, and many other noises arose, and still 
this creature kept prowling about the doorway of the tent. At 
last I could stand the suspense no more; | determined at any 
risk to discover who or what it was, and what its intentions could 
be. Starting suddenly out of bed, I rushed past the astonished 
maid, who, giving utterance to a scream, wakened all the slum- 
berers around, just as I was m the very act of grappling with 
what might have been a man or might have been a bear, I could 
hardly tell which in the excitement of the moment. If the former, 
it was certainly the most shaggy specimen of humanity that I had 
ever sect eyes upon, at least so I thought just at that moment ; 
and the chances are that I might have thought a good many 
other things, had it not been that I was felled to the ground by 
a tremendous blow over my back and shoulders, and at the same 
instant there was the report of about a dozen firearms, and 
bullets whizzed by in every direction. Mine host and all his 
family, and the people in the nearest tents, had rushed out to 
my succour. No one could tell what was the matter, and each 
new voice added to the Babel of confusion. Lights had been 
blown out by the morning breeze, and before others could be 
obtained, or a good fire piled up, full a quarter of an hour had 
elapsed; when, save the smart of the blow, I had entirely 
recovered myself, and found that in the struggle I had not 
altogether come off without some clue as to who or what the 
aggressor might be. Though I had lost my pistol in the first 
encounter, I had grasped firmly the arm or paw that seemed 
determined to strangle me; and when the alarm had been given, 
a great quantity of the hair and skin had detached itself in my 
grasp, and this was now held up to the light, and gazed at 
inquiringly on all sides, but no one could make head or tail of 
it. It was the skin of an animal beyond a doubt; but the hair 
had all been singed, and the inside was streaked with blood, 
apparently fresh, which gave it all the appearance of having been 
newly torn from the flesh. 

**Mashallah yah cedi!” said the sheik, congratulating me, 
“you have had a narrow escape! indeed, this was no man or 
beast, but ‘ gin’ (a spirit) that has been tuseling with you.” 

I laughed at the poor man’s ignorance, and assured him that in 
my belief it was one of his own roguish villagers, who, like a 
wolf in sheepskin, had come possibly to steal away his daughter. 
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“That is out of the question,” said the sheik, brandishing 
aloft a lighted torch; “here we are all assembled, men, women, 
and children, and yonder is the only aspirant for my daughter's 
hand ;” saying this, he pointed to a fine stalwart-looking fellow, 
whose physiognomy seemed very familiar to me, especially the 
eye and the black moustache; still it was impossible, by staring 
at him, to detect one sign of emotion: he looked me boldly in 
the face, and even smiled, and so, of course, I set it down all 
to the score of a troubled dream. 

Now, barely twenty minutes had elapsed since the first alarm 
up to the present moment; there was a faint streak of daylight 
in the east, and the morning felt chilly, so I proposed to mine 
host that we should withdraw to his tent, and there, over a warm 
cup of coffee, endeavour to solve the enigma as best we could. 
In the struggle, I dare say we had strayed some two hundred 
yards from the tent, and feeling my back rather stiff, I longed 
to recline against a cushion for a little ease. Mine host and his 
friends hastened back with me to the tent, and amidst a clamour 
of voices, a din of dogs barking and donkeys braying, we reached 
the site of our last evening’s hilarity; there were my mattresses, 
my gun, my dog, the jar of buttermilk, and all the little nicknacks 
belonging to mine host, but the tent that covered us had dis- 
appeared and was nowhere to be found. This to me was the most 
unaccountable part of the whole night’s adventures ; and had I been 
given to superstition, I should have been almost inclined to side with 
the sheik, in the belief that something supernatural had occurred. 
Despite the pain I was suffering, I could not resist from laughing 
heartily at our ludicrous position; the sheik himself. seemed to 
tremble all of a heap as he stared vacantly up into the air, as 
though more than half expecting to find his tent pitched up there ; 
and his wife, poor old woman! seemed half demented at her loss ; 
wringing her hand and bewailing her lost “cherderee” (tent) as 
she hunted for it amongst a host of pots and pans, forgetful in 
her trepidation of the utter impossibility of such a large body 
being concealed in such an absurdly-small space, 

The only person on whom suspicion could rest was the young 
man before alluded to; but he and his father and all the other 
members of his family were with us, and, judging by their looks, 
they seeemed as much surprised and at a loss as any of us. The 
sheik called over the names of every soul in his village, and he 
and I visited and searched every tent; still neither the missing 
tent, nor remnants of it, were forthcoming or to be found ; and this 
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being the case, the sheik summoned the “ derebekey man” (drummer) 
and caused him to sound through the neighbouring encampments 
intelligence of the theft, with an offer of free pardon and his 
daughter’s hand if it was restored. 


EGEDE THE MISSIONARY; OR, SCENES IN 
GREENLAND.—No. II. 


THE DECISION. 


“Can we whose souls are lighted 
With wisdom from on high, 
Can we to men benighted 
The lamp of life deny ?” 
BrsHop Heper. 


Some weeks had passed away, and Gertrude’s eyes were full of 
tears, as she sate in the window of her sitting-room and watched 
her husband walking slowly out of the house, with his head bowed 
down, apparently by sorrow and care. The pastor caused his wife 
no little anxiety. His self-satisfaction had not lasted long; and 
although at first he had really considered the Greenland plan to 
have been a temptation, which it was his duty to withstand, yet 
he soon felt compelled to alter his mind again, and that because 
the text he had so often read—* He that loveth father or mother 
more than me is not worthy of me; and he that loveth son or 
daughter more than me is not worthy of me”—would present 
itself continually before his mental vision. 

Conscience is indeed a fire which cannot be quenched, a worm 
which never dies. And Egede felt himself consumed by such a 
fire, and devoured by such a worm. His food had lost afl 
relish ; sleep forsook his pillow; he could take no pleasure in his 
wife or children, or in the beauties of nature, or in his holy office. 
We can easily suppose, too, that the pastor’s wife might not feel 
easy in her mind when she heard the half-suppressed sighs of her 
husband, or his uneasy exclamations during his restless dreams, or 
when she looked upon his pale and careworn face, after a sleepless 
night. Besides, if anything disagreeable happened ; if any unkind 
word had been said about the pastor or his wife; if a thief had 
carried off some of the harvest, or a weasel desolated the hen-house ; 
whatever the misfortune might be, it always brought out of 
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Egede’s mouth the same exclamation, “Oh, that we had gone to 
Greenland !” 

What made poor Gertrude, however, even more unhappy than 
hearing these words, was seeing her husband sit beside her at table 
with his eyes cast down and utterly regardless of the good food she 
set before him, while he seemed neither to see or hear his wife or 
the children, who did not dare to be merry as they used to be. 

When Egede had gone quite out of sight, Gertrude arose from 
her seat, for she felt heavy-hearted and restless. She went into 
her husband’s study, aud there she hunted about for a long time, 
till she had found the book she wanted, which was rather a thin 
quarto volume, and then she took it back with her to the sitting- 
room. 

“This book,”’ she said to herself with a sigh, “has been the 
immediate cause of all our misery. I would give a good deal it 
had never fallen into my husband’s hands, for then we might have 
escaped this trouble. There must be magic in it ; and yet it would 
only affect dreamy men like Egede, for I am sure it would never 
have moved me.” 

She opened it, and read the title-page—‘ A Description of 
Greenland, extracted from two Chronicles; an ancient Icelandic 
one, and a modern Danish one, printed in the year of our Lord 
1674. 

Gradually Gertrude became completely engrossed in the book, 
nor did she stir from it till the approaching darkness made it im- 
possible for her to distinguish the letters any longer. Nicholas 
and Paul were playing again at Greenland ; one was a Greenlander 
and the other a seal. The pastor had not yet returned; although 
he had only proposed to take a short walk in the open air. 
Gertrude felt uneasy, and set out to look for him. 

A peasant-boy showed her the way he had seer the pastor take. 
It was at the entrance of a wood ; and there she saw her husband, 
in a level space which had been cleared of trees, though the stumps 
had been left standing about a yard high from the ground. Upon 
one of these stumps stood Egede preaching aloud, though in rather 
a suppressed voice, to the dumb and lifeless objects before him, 
which looked very much like gravestones in a churchyard. Ger- 
trude listened awhile, and heard as follows :—' 

‘“*My poor and much-to-be-pitied listeners! I cannot but feel 
that you have sent me a messenger from your distant land to 
entreat me to come and help you. You are my brethren, for we 
are all children of Adam. God’s sun shines upon you as well as 
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upon us, and the soft beams of the moon illumine your nights. 
But the sun of Christianity has not risen for you. Cold are ye, 
cold in body and soul. No friendly voice has ever spoken to you 
of forgiveness of sins; and yet death, and after death the resur- 
rection, must come to you as to all. Fain would I have come to 
teach you the Word of God, but I am prevented. My wife will 
not agree to setting forth to help you. She is good and kind to 
all here, even to little helpless chickens, but she will not consent 
to my going to help you who are my brethren. God forgive her 
if she cannot give up her luxuries; if she prefers a silken garment 
to your children, a warm fire to your souls. Go back then to your 
own land, and to your idols and enchantments. I feel the grave 
will soon receive me, now I neither can nor should feel happy any 
more. A gradual apathy is already creeping over my limbs— 
but do not weep so!” 

In truth there was a loud sobbing close to Egede, and two round 
arms embraced the preacher tenderly, and a voice half drowned 
in tears exclaimed, “Oh my husband! I will go with you 
wherever you like, and forget all about my silk: gowns, and warm 
fires, and many another luxury. God calls thee, we will follow ; 
only do not die, and let me see you look happy again!” It is 
historically true, that from that moment the pastor’s wife appeared 
entirely changed, and wished to see Greenland as much as she 
had dreaded it before. And now that his principal stumbling- 
block was removed, Egede very little heeded the innumerable 
minor hindrances which came in the way of his plans. He 
immediately resigned his living, that he might go to Copenhagen 
to the king himself, to hasten the preparation of proper vessels 
for the voyage to Greenland. When he preached his farewell 
sermon, he took for his text the 32nd verse of the 20th chapter 
of Acts, which has wrung tears from many an audience since 
St. Paul first addressed it to the Ephesians, when he took leave 
of them. Egede’s hearers also “ wept sore,”and many accompanied 
him to the ship which was to take the devoted missionary as far 
as Bergen. 

It was about-corn-harvest time, in the year 1718, when Egede 
arrived in Bergen with his wife and four children, the youngest 
barely a year old; and he was stared at as a wonder. Some said 
the man was a monomaniac, others that he was an enthusiast and 
a visionary ; but the few who spoke to Egede himself about his 
plans, judged him more kindly. Egede had to wait three whole 
years before he could execute his purpose ; and this adds another 
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instance to the many which show us how wonderful are the 
arrangements of that Divine Providence which places connecting 
links between human vicissitudes, the threads of which are so 
slender as to be often entirely invisible to mortal sight. What 
connection should we have thought there could be between the 
restless warrior, Charles XII., King of Sweden, and the country 
clergyman, Hans Egede, in Norway? or between either of them 
and Greenland? .and yet there was one. Very likely Egede 
would never have attained Greenland at all but for the murderous 
ball which ended the career of the Swedish king before Friedericks- 
hall in 1718. That event gave a settled peace once more to the 
Danish kingdom, and means and opportunity to its sovereign to 
hasten on the preparation of vessels for Greenland. Even then 
it seemed as if the business would never be completed. When 
Egede’s unwearied exertions interested a company of merchants 
in the cause, who, impelled as much by the hope of a profitable 
speculation as by the wish of converting heathens to Christianity, 
advanced considerable sums for a trading expedition to Green- 
land, Egede himself contributing three hundred dollars to the 
fund, being all that remained of his little fortune. The King of 
Denmark, Frederick 1V., appointed him, as authorized missionary, 
a yearly stipend of three hundred dollars, and a sum of two 
hundred dollars for his travelling expenses. 

The whole expedition consisted of three vessels—the Hope, 
in which Egede and his family embarked, a galliot, and a whaler. 
The last, however, was wrecked very soon after leaving the 
harbour of Bergen ; and the other two were compelled by the same 
storm which sunk their companion to put back into the harbour 
again, which they finally left, with a favourable wind, on the 12th 
of May 1721. Before their departure, Hans Egede was formally 
sworn in as the head of the expedition, in the presence of most 
of the members of the Greenland company, and took the oppor- 
tunity of sanctifying the outset of their undertaking by the per- 
formance of a solemn religious service. 

The reader will easily imagine the many difficulties of a sea 
voyage to people so unused to it, and accompanied by so many 
children ; therefore we will not dwell upon these details, but pass 
at once, in the next chapter, to the end of their voyage. 

[To be continued. ] 


IpDLENEsS travels very slowly, and poverty soon overtakes her. 
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NAMES OF SEAS. 
WHY THE BLACK, RED, YELLOW, AND GREEN SEAS ARE SO CALLED. 


Ar certain periods, and in certain countries, the sea is coloured 
with different tints, and the varieties of colour are sufficiently 
remarkable to give to the seas themselves corresponding names. 
This phenomenon, observed by travellers from remote antiquity, 
has only recently received a satisfactory explanation. 

The observations of Ehrenberg and others have shown that the 
waters of the Red Sea, for instance, are occasionally coloured with 
a red tinge, by the presence of a prodigious quantity of microscopic 
alge (sea-weeds), belonging to a species described by Ehrenberg 
under the name of T’richodesmium erythreum. 

M. Mollier observed last year, that the Chinese Sea was coloured 
with yellow and red over a very large extent, and that this dis- 
coloration was not continuous, but in patches, separated from 
one another by intervals entirely destitute of colour. In that part 
of the sea which is especially called the Chinese Sea (“ Nan-hai”’), 
washing the southern coast of China below the Island of Formosa, 
the red tinge predominated, whilst in that to the north of the 
same island, and known by the name of Yellow Sea (“ Hong hai’), 
the yellow tint prevailed. 

A portion of the red water having been brought to France, and 
examined under the microscope, was found to contain no earthy 
particles, the sediment consisting entirely of minute algw, more 
or less decomposed. If this fact be taken into account in con- 
junction with the phenomenon presented by the Red Sea, and with 
the additional fact that the same alge have been received from 
Ceylon, we may infer that the Trichodesmium erythreum is found 
throughout almost the whole extent of the Southern Ocean, from 
Africa to China, and that this minute plant is one of the most 
generally diffused over the surface of the globe. 

The red tint of part of the Chinese sea is evidently owing to 
the presence of the alge; and if the variable colour of the plant be 
taken into consideration, there can be little doubt that the yellow 
tint of that part of the sea which is north of the Island of Formosa 
proceeds from the same cause. 

This explanation has been called in question by M. Pacavey, 
who has recently reproduced the followimg curious theory, advanced 
by him, he says, nearly thirty years'ago :— 
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“IT know not, whether white alge have been found in the Mediterranean, 
the ‘White Sea’ as it is called throughout the East; nor have I seen it 
stated that black alge have been found in the Euxine, originating the 
name of ‘ Black Sea.’ 

“The Persian gulf is known as the ‘Green Sea’ among the Orientals, 
and the ocean to the east of China has received the same name (‘Tsing- 
hai’), but I am not aware that green microscopic alge exist in either the 
one or the other. The explanation I believe to be as follows :—The 
calendar ‘ Yere-ling’—composed in the time of Alexander the Great, and 
preserved in China, though drawn up, not in China, but in Assyria— 
assigns to the north the distinguishing colour of black; to the east, 
green ; to the west, white ; to the south, red; and to the centre, yellow, 
or orange. 

“At >the present time, the eastern towns of the kingdom of Tonquin 
represent their northern ports in black ; those on the east in green ; on 
the south, in red ; on the west, in white; whilst the central palace of the 
sovereign, as is also the case in China, is coloured with enamelled yellow 
tiles. This system has been in vogue in Asia from all antiquity, even 
with the ancient Arabians and Chaldeans. 

‘‘Taking Palmyra as the centre of Syria, itself a central country, and 
coloured yellow, Syria, which in its original signification means ‘yellow,’ 
has given to the Jaxartes the name of ‘Sir David,’ or Yellow River: we 
have next, on the north, the Euxine, therefore called the ‘Black Sea ;’ to 
the south, the Arabian gulf, thence called ‘Red ;’ on the east, the gulf of 
Persia, called by Orientals the ‘ Green Sea ;’ to the west, the Mediterranean, 
called by the Orientals the ‘ White Sea’ (Ac-Thalasa). 

“This ancient system of hieroglyphic civilization, which obtained in 
Assyria and Syria, has been observed in China ever since the time when 
the books from Babylon and Egypt were transported to that country, and 
where they have been preserved up to the present time, though not yet 
properly understood. But these very Scythians, who knew, long before 
our time, that the Himalaya mountains were the highest in the world, 
have appropriated the names of these four small seas to the four oceans 
which wash the coasts of Asia. The Frozen Ocean they name the ‘ Dark,’ 
or ‘Black’ Sea; the ocean to the south of the Himalayas they call the 
‘Red Sea’ (which name they also derived from a king * who reigned there, 
and who is mentioned in the books preserved in China), The Mediter- 
ranean on the west has retained the name of White Sea; and the name of 
Green Sea, originally applied to the gulf of Persia, was given, as we have 
said, to that part of the ocean (‘‘T'sin-hai”) which washes the eastern coast 
of China. 

“The Caspian, a central sea, which receives the Yellow River, Sir David, 
or Jaxartes, was thus the true ‘ Yellow Sea,’ bordering on Media, or the 


* Esau, or Edom, received his name from the red pottage for which he 
sold his birthright to his brother Jacob. His descendants, the Edomites, 
or Idumeans, inhabited the coast of the sea called from them the 
“Tdumean Sea,” translated by the Greeks into Hrythreum, and that by 
the Latins into Rubrum mare, both words denoting red. 
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middle country ; and the gulf of Pekin was called the ‘ Yellow Sea, from 
the same motives of ostentation which, since the time of Alexander, have 
induced the Chinese to call themselves the ‘ Central Empire.’ ” 


This explanation, whether the true one or not, is, to say the 
least, ingenious, and not unworthy of further consideration. 


CHAd. 


A VISIT TO THE TENTS OF THE NOMADES OF 
THE EAST. 


In no part of our world, whose features are ever varying, are we 
able to witness such a lengthened panorama of stupendous changes 
and affecting reverses as in the lands of the sunny East. Its 
regions teem with the colossal graves of primitive empires. The 
modern traveller, at almost every footstep, treads upon the 
mouldering remains of ancient magnificence and glory. Plains, 
once populous with hive-like human life, are now surrendered to 
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the almost undisturbed possession of Solitude and Silence—those 
dumb and solemn daughters of national Death. Structures that, 
at successive periods, lifted their proud pinnacles in the face of the 
clear sky, their fagades flashing with beauty, their myriad 
chambers peopled with princes, priests, and idols—at once 
challenging the admiration and inspiring the terror of the 
tributary world—have long since fallen in the dust, and have 
for centuries merely served to afford shelter for wild beasts, and a 
camping-ground for the houseless hordes of the desert, but which 
have at length begun to yield up their buried treasures and 
hoarded secrets, to the exploring spirit of the present age. These 
discoveries and disinterments, so far from having disproved the 
almost fabulous accounts which have descended to us from ancient 
classical authorities, have tended rather to augment our astonish- 
ment at the career and opulence and strength of those nations, 
whose leviathan vestiges now strew the seat of oriental empire. 
The tide of dominion, in its westward flow, has left the former 
sphere of its surging activity dry, barren, and desolate. Especially 
is this the case throughout the immense plains of Mesopotamia, 
where Nineveh, Babylon, Shushan, and Bagdad were once centres 
of sovereignty and aggrandizement. Of cities and towns it may 
now be almost absolutely said there are none; the only objects, 
with a few exceptions, to be met with in the shape of human 
habitations being here and there a miserable mud village, 
crouching abjectly amid the crumbling monuments of departed 
grandeur, or an assemblage of black Bedouin tents, dotting the 
vast expanses of these rich but uncultivated regions. Our object 
in the present sketch, however, is not to reproduce, by the con- 
joint aid of history and imagination, the animated life of the 
past—now for ever hushed—but to set before our readers some 
picturings from the wild and irregular life of the present roving 
occupants of these wellnigh-depopulated lands, long since hal- 
lowed to us by the footsteps of the patriarch Abraham, by the 
sorrows of the children of the Captivity, and by, the terrible 
predictions of exiled Jewish prophets. 

Burckhardt, that beau-ideal of a patient, enduring, yet indomi- 
table traveller, was the first European who has given us anything 
like a complete picture of Bedouin life and usages, in those 
charming volumes of his, whose valuable contributions towards a 
better acquaintance with Syria and Arabia are so agreeably 
interspersed with adventurous incidents. No man, not a native 
of the regions over which their nomadic life extends, knew their 
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disposition and habits better than he did, or perhaps suffered 
more from their pilfering propensities ; and yet he has given them 
credit for the possession of many noble and endearing qualities. 
Since the publication of this work, although the itineraries of 
most eastern tourists have been sprinkled with allusions to some of 
these tribes, yet it was not until the recent appearance of Mr. 
Layard’s deeply-interesting volume on Nineveh, that any additional 
information of importance has been presented to the public. 
Brought into familiar contact as he was with multitudes of the 
hardy and chivalrous sons of the desert, during his lengthened 
sojourn in the East, he has been enabled to enliven the archeo- 
logical details of his book with versatile sketches of Arab 
character and pursuits, that charm by their vivid freshness, and 
surprise by their life-like fidelity. No portions of his masterly 
production have we read with greater zest than those which 
describe his frequent excursions into the heart of the country, 
escorted and honoured by troops of his enthusiastic and trusty 
Arab hosts. To arrange and condense some of ‘the facts with 
which his graphic pages are enriched, will be our object in the 
subsequent part of this paper. . 

Let us imagine ourselves, then, transported into the midst of 
the vast plains of northern Mesopotamia—a region usually desig- 
nated desert, yet wearing in its rich and summery aspects few of 
the attributes which we are wont to associate with that term. It 
is solitary, wellnigh destitute of fixed abodes and urban popula- 
tions, and owes nothing to the hand of human culture, it is true ; 
and yet, in many parts, it is clothed with a most luxuriant 
vegetation, and beautified with myriads of flowers, filling the 
air with the sweetest fragrance, new families of which, with 
brilliant and ever-changing hues, are continually springing up 
to take the place of their fading forerunners. It is amid scenes 
like this that the Arab tribes roam, luxuriate, and riot in beauty, 
liberty, and plenty, especially during the summer season, though 
in moving from pasturage to pasturage they often come into 
hostile collision with each other. In the distance, we behold an 
encampment, which, in the company of Mr. Layard, we will 
approach. The black tents are scattered far and wide over the 
plain, such being the practice during the summer, when the 
pastures are abundant, and no immediate danger is apprehended 
from rival tribes; but at other times they are arranged in long 
parallel lines close together. The tent of the sheikh always 
occupies the foremost place, facing the side from which the guest, 
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as well as the enemy, is expected, that he may be the first to 
exercise hospitality and the first to meet the foe. The Bedouin 
can tell at once, when drawing near to an encampment, the 
tent of the chieftain, which is generally distinguished by its 
size, and the tufted spears and ostrich feathers standing at 
the entrance. If the route of a stranger, who wishes to be 
the guest of the sheikh, does not pvint directly towards his 
tent, he goes out of his way, that on approaching he may ride at 
once to it without passing any other ; it being deemed unmannerly 
to draw near by the back of the encampment, to step over the 
tent-ropes, or to ride towards the women’s compartment, which is 
almost always on the right. It is also considered uncourteous and 
almost insulting to go by a man’s tent without stopping and eating 
his bread. The owner of a tent has even the right to claim any 
one as his guest, who passes in front of it on entering an encamp- 
ment. Not wishing to incur the imputation of discourtesy or bad 
manners, we cheerfully conform to this reasonable custom, as we , 
draw near to the encampment of the Tai tribe, a remnant of one 
of the most ancient and renowned tribes of Arabia. As we pass 
by a few huts on the way, the women and children come forth, 
and, pointing to Mr. Layard, exclaim, “ Look, look! this is the 
Beg who is come from the other end of the world, to dig up the 
bones of our grandfathers and grandmothers !””—a sacrilege which 
they seem disposed to resent. A horseman having been sent 
forward to apprise the chief of our advance, his brother, at the 
head of fifty or sixty men mounted on curvetting steeds, meets us 
for the purpose of escorting us to the encampment. 

As we approach the tent of the chieftain, a tall, commanding 
figure, of erect and noble carriage, issues from beneath the black 
canvas, and advances to receive us. Our leader, the great “ Beg,” 
declares he has never before seen, even among the stately Arabs, 
a man of such lofty stature. His features are regular and hand- 
some, but his beard, having been fresh dyed with hennah alone, 
is of a bright,-brick-red hue, ill-suited to the gravity and dignity of 
his countenance. His head is encircled by a rich Cashmere shawl, 
one end of which is suffered to fall gracefully over his shoulder. 
His fine form is enveloped in a crimson satin robe and a black 
cloak, elegantly embroidered down the back, and on one of the 
wide sleeves with gold thread and many-coloured silks, This 
personage, of whose hospitalities we are about to partake, is Sheikh 
Howar, who exultingly traces his descent from Hatem, a celebrated 
chieftain, warrior, and equestrian of the seventh century, whose 
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memory is still honoured among the wild inhabitants of the desert. 
On ‘dismounting, we are embraced by our new host, after which 
we are led into that part of the tent which is set apart for guests. 
It has evidently been prepared for our reception, being tolerably 
well furnished with cushions of silk and soft Kurdish carpets. 
The tent itself, we perceive on examination, is more capacious 
than those usually found among Arabs. The black goat-hair 
canvas alone, we are told, furnishes a load for three camels, and 
is supported by six poles down the centre, with the same number 
on either side. Around a bright fire we perceive an array of 
highly-burnished metal coffee-pots of widely-different sizes ; while 
several novle falcons—falconry being a favourite employment with 
these nomadic folks—in their gay hoods and tresses, are perched 
about here and there on their stands. Such are some of the more 
prominent features of the scene to which we are thus introduced. 
On taking our places upon the cushions, the sheikh seats himself 
by the side of Mr. Layard, while the head men of the tribe form 
a wide circle in front of us; Saleh, his brother, standing without, 
and receiving the commands of the chief. Coffee, the invariable 
coffee, is of course the first business, and the next is to discuss the 
politics of the Tai, and their differences with the Turkish govern- 
ment, whose ruinous system of administration and exaction, it 
appears, is driving them, in common with other Arab clans, to 
frenzy and open rebellion. As this subject, however, may possess 
no special attractions for the taste of our readers, we abstain from 
recounting any particulars of our animated conversation. 

We now shift the scene and change our company, that we may 
witness an example of Arab entertainment. Following in the 
wake of our enterprising leader, who is now on his way to the 
delightful regions of the Khabour—the Chebar of Ezekiel and the 
children of the Captivity—we are constrained to pay a visit to the 
influential tribe of the Boraij. All the distinguished men of the 
clan are standing at the door of the tent to welcome us; while a 
glance within shows us that all the old carpets and coverlets of 
the family—and ragged enough they are, too—have been spread 
out for our reception. As we seat ourselves, two sheep are fetched 
in and slain before us for the feast. This ceremony, it appears, it 
would not have been considered sufficiently hospitable to perform 
previous to our arrival, as it might have been doubted, whether 
the animals had been slain exclusively for us. The chief men of 
the encampment gradually collect around us, crouching in a wide 
circle on the grass. After talking awhile of Arab grievances and 
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Arab war, and listening to tales of their predatory exploits, huge 
wooden platters, heavy with steaming messes of rice and boiled 
meat, are at length brought in, and placed on the ground before 
us. Immense lumps of fresh butter are now heaped upon them, 
which speedily melt; the chief meanwhile, as master of the 
ceremonies, mixing and kneading the whole up together with his 
hands. The dishes are then allowed partially to cool before they 
are touched, it being considered exceedingly inhospitable to 
place a hot dish before guests, as they are obliged to eat quickly 
out of consideration for others, who are awaiting their turn, which, 
if hot, they cannot do without burning their mouths. On one 
occasion, we are told by way of illustration, that one of the great 
chiefs of the Shammar tribe, with some attendants, having alighted 
at the tent of Mr. Layard, he prepared a dinner for them, which 
the sheikh was afterwards heard to pronounce sumptuous ; 
qualifying his praise, however, with the reservation, that he had 
not treated his guests with proper hospitality, for the dishes were 
so hot that nobody could eat his fill. The dishes having, accord- 
ingly, cooled down to the proper temperature, the venerable 
Rishwan, our host, stands up in the centre of the tent, and calls 
in a loud voice upon each person by name, and in his turn, to 
come to the feast. We, as guests, with a few of the principal 
sheikhs, fare first. The most influential men are next summoned, 
each of whom, however, resists the honour, but allows himself to 
be dragged to his place. The children, as is customary, are 
admitted last, and wind up the entertainment by a general 
scramble for the fragments and the bones. Neither Rishwan nor 
his sons would partake of the repast they had prepared, the laws 
of hospitality requiring that it should be left entirely to their 
guests. 

The tribes inhabiting the southern part of Mesopotamia, 
beyond Bagdad and among the marshes of Babylonia, are far 
inferior in many of their qualities to those sections of the race 
bordering on Armenia and Kurdistan. Even they, however, have 
many excellent laws and usages relating to the duties of hospi- 
tality which are rigidly adhered to. To charge an individual 
of these clans with having “sold bread,” is to offer him the 
greatest of insults. To part with a loaf for money is accounted 
an act bringing disgrace, not only upon the perpetrator, but upon 
his whole family. 


“I found this peculiar custom exceedingly inconvenient,” says Mr. Layard, 
“during my residence among the Afaij. Sheik Agab insisted upon giving 
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daily to my large party their supplies of bread; and it was impossible 
to obtain it in any other manner. Even its sale in the public market was 
forbidden. I was at length compelled to send to a considerable distance 
for flour, and then to employ my own workmen in baking it. The same 
scruples do not exist with regard to other articles of food; they are sold 
in the bazaar, as in all eastern towns. 

“Every encampment and collection of huts, belonging to the Afaij and 
other Arabs of the Jezireh, has a museef, or guest-house. It is generally 
kept up by the sheikh of the community, and is the resort of the men of 
the tribe, who meet in it during the day to discuss public affairs, or to 
pass their time in listening to story-tellers and gossip-mongers. Here 
the traveller is hospitably entertained, and is supplied with fuod for 
himself and his horse, without any return whatever being expected. It 
would, indeed, be considered an insult to offer payment to the owner 
of the museef. Even in their intercourse with Europeans, these Arabs 
have not yet learned to receive money from travellers ; and although a 
cloak, a silk dress, a pair of boots, or any present of this kind, is readily 
accepted by the entertainer, it is rather looked upon as a mark of honour 
and favour conferred upon him, than as an acknowledgment for his 
_ hospitality. In encampments of comparatively wealthy tribes, almost 
every person of any substance has his muscef always open for the recep- 
tion of strangers, who are suffered to remain three days without being 
asked any questions. After that time, unless invited to continue, the 
guest must leave the museef, but he can take up his abode in another 
for the same period, and thus stop in the encampment until he has visited 
alt those who reccive guests. On arriving, the traveller is immediately 
offered coffee, and during his stay he receives two meals a day ; a break- 
fast in the morning about ten o'clock, and dinner soon after sunset. At 
night he is generally supplied with a carpet or mat to sleep upon, and 
sometimes with a coverlet. The museefs of the great chiefs are usually 
crowded with guests and strangers.” 


Surely this beautiful custom is not without its lesson to those 
in our own land who are “rich and increased in goods.” Though 
practised by Mohammedans in creed, it is essentially Christian in 
its character and influence. 

The exercise of this extraordinary generosity towards strangers, 
as well as towards the needy members of their own clans, neces- 
sarily draws very heavily upon the treasury of the sheikhs; 
indeed, nearly their whole revenues, whatever they may be, are 
laid out in corn, rice, and other provisions. For these supplies 
they are entirely dependent upon the villages on the borders of 
the desert, or on the sedentary Arabs, who, whilst living in tents, 
cultivate the soil. Sometimes a tribe resorts to violence to 
replenish its empty corn bags, by plundering a caravan laden 
with corn, or sacking the granaries of a village. But generally 
the Bedouins draw near to the towns and cultivated districts, soon 
after the harvest, to lay in their stock of grain. On these 
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oveasions a party of men and women, chosen by their companions, 
take with them money, or objects for sale or exchange, and drive 
the camels to the villages, where they load them and return to 
their tents. Latterly a new and very extensive trade has been 
opened up with the Bedouins for the wool of their sheep, which 
is much prized for its superior quality in European markets, 

Although on festive occasions the Arab, as we have seen, fares 
sumptuously enough, yet at other times his diet is of the simplest 
and most frugal description, The sheikhs usually slay a sheep 
every day, which, however, does not go far when divided among 
their guests and numerous relatives. But the common Bedouin 
can rarely get meat. His food consists almost exclusively of 
wheaten bread with truffles, which are found in great abundance 
during the spring—a few wild herbs, such as asparagus, onions, 
and garlic—and fresh butter, curds, and sour milk. There are 
often seasons, however, when even these humble luxuries are not 
to be obtained, during which he contents himself with bread alone. . 
When butter is scarce, the broad and greasy tail of the Mesopo- 
tamian sheep is used as a substitute. Rice is quite an aristocratic 
dish with most of the tribes, being reserved generally for the 
chiefs. Dates also, which are procured from the cities, and are 
either eaten dry with bread or fried in butter, form a very 
favourite dish, 

The wandering Arabs have no other means of grinding their 
corn than by the well-known eastern handmills, which they bear 
about with them wherever they go, and which are invariably 
worked by the women, it being considered derogatory to the 
dignity of a man to engage in any domestic occupation. The 
unleavened dough being made and flattened into their cakes, it 
is baked in a very few minutes on a slightly-convex iron plate, 
placed over a fire of brushwood or camels’ dung. The cakes of 
the Kurds are scarcely thicker than a sheet of paper, and are 
exceedingly crisp and agreeable to the taste. When a Bedouin 
tribe happens to be moving in great haste before an enemy, the 
women will sometimes prepare their bread whilst riding on camels ; 
in which case the fire is kindled in an earthen vessel. 

Owing to their spare and simple regimen, in connection with 
fresh air and vigorous exercise, the Bedouins are remarkable for 
their freedom from sickness, and for their extraordinary power of 
physical endurance. Diseases are rare among them; and the 
epidemics which rage in the eastern cities, seldom reach their 
tents. They are not exempt, however, from the smallpox, which 
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occasionally makes great havoc among them, vaccination being 
almost unknown. Intermittent fever prevails in the autumn, 
particularly in the more marshy regions. Rheumatism, moreover, 
is not ujcommon, and is treated, like most local complaints, with 
the actual cautery, a red-hot iron being applied very freely to the 
part affected; while another cure often resorted to consists in 
killing a sheep, and placing a patient in the hot, reeking skin. 
Among the admirable customs of this singular people, we cannot 
refrain from alluding to what are known as the laws of Dakheel, 
which regulate the mutual relations of the protected and the pro- 


tector, and do so much to soften the cruelties of their intertribal 
feuds and conflicts. 


“The relations between the dakheel and the dakhal (or the protector 
and protected),” says Mr. Layard, “arise from a variety of circumstances, 
the principal of which are, eating a man’s salt and bread, and claiming his 
protection by doing certain acts, or repeating a certain formula of words. 
Amongst the SLammar, if a man seize the end of a string or thread, the 
other end of which is held by his enemy, he immediately becomes his 
dakheel. If he touch the canvas of a tent, or can even throw his mace 
towards it, he is the dakheel of its owner. If he can spit upon a man 
or touch any article belonging to him with his teeth, he is the dakhal.” 


A woman is capable of exercising the same right of protection ; 
and so also is a stranger, who may happen to have eaten with 
an inmate of the tent, whose shelter is thus sought. Any person, 
however, it appears, by previously calling out “nufla’” — “I 
_ renounce” —may reject an appeal of this kind. The Shammar, 

Mr. Layard informs us, never plunder a caravan within sight of 
their encampment, for as long as a stranger can see their tents 
they consider him their dakhal. If two enemies meet and 
exchange the “salam aleikum,” even by mistake, there is peace 
between them, and they will not fight. An Arab who has given 
his protection to another, whether formally or unintentionally, 
is bound to protect his dakhal under all circumstances, even to 
the risk of his own property and life. And many cases have 
occurred in which, in defence of this sacred obligation, whole 
tribes have been almost exterminated by the enemies of those 
whom they had adopted. Even the Turkish rulers seem to respect 
a law to which they may one day owe their safety; and more 
than one haughty pasha of Bagdad has found refuge in the tent 
of a poor Arab sheikh, whom, during the days of his prosperity, 
he had subjected to every indignity and wrong, and yet who, 
under such altered circumstances, would risk his very life rather 
than surrender his guest. 
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The chivalric display of integrity, often to be met with among 
professional plunderers, has, as is well known, given rise to the 
proverb that there is “ honour even among thieves.” Of no class 
of pilferers is this so true as of the Arabs generally. Mr. Layard 
again and again bears spontaneous testimony to the natural 
honesty of their character. “It is a circumstance well worthy 
of mention,” he says, “that during the whole of our journey and 
our residence in the Khabour, although we lived in open tents, and 
property of all kinds was scattered about, we had not to complain 
of a single loss from theft.” This honourable testimony he 
sustains, in another part of his volume, by some striking illustra- 
tions. Thus it is recorded, that Mr. Rassam, one of Mr. Layard’s 
fellow-labourers, had frequently sent one of the sheikhs across the 
desert with as much as 500/. or 600/. in money, and invariably 
in perfect safety, his only reward having been an occasional silk 
dress, or one or two camel-loads of corn. Since the trade in wool 
that has sprung up between the Arabs and the Europeans, it has 
been customary to advance money to them before the sheep are 
shorn, to enable them to lay in their winter stock of provisions. 
Mr. Rassam has in this way paid beforehand several thousand 
pounds without any guarantee whatever. The tribes leave the neigh- 
bourhood of the town, and are not heard of again until their long 
strings of camels are seen bringing the promised wool. Mr. 
Layard refers to the case of a Bedouin coming alone all the way 
from the neighbourhood of Bagdad—about 100 miles—to pay 
Mr. Rassam a few shillings, the balance of a wool account between 
them. Another incident is related which shows the immense 
exertions that an Arab will undergo to efface any stigma of dis- 
honour from the reputation of his tribe. While travelling under 
the protection of the Shammar, two horses belonging to the 
exploring party were stolen in the dead of the night, and the 
thieves escaped under cover of the darkness. When Sahiman, 
the sheikh in charge, became aware of the mishap, he loaded 
himself with the bitterest reproaches, and wandered about in 
search of some clue to the authors of the theft. At length he 
tracked them, and declared unhesitatingly that they were of the 
Shammar tribe, pointing out from marks imperceptible to any 
eye but that of a Bedouin, that the thieves were four in number. 
He made a solemn declaration that he would track them and 
bring them back, wherever they might be, a pledge that he most 
faithfully redeemed. Although the search was untiringly prose- 
cuted for six weeks—during which journey he had gone as far as 
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Ana on the Euphrates, where one had been sold to an Arab of 
the town—he took them back to Mosul during Mr. Layard’s 
absence, and returned to the desert without asking or desiring 
a reward. Similar instances of honesty and good faith are of 
frequent occurrence. 

The marvellous sagacity displayed, in this case, in the recog- 
nition of the thieves, is characteristic of these wandering tribes, 
in which they fully equal the American Indians. The expert 
Bedouin can draw conclusions from the footprints and dung of 
animals, that would excite the astonishment of Europeans. He 
will tell whether a camel was loaded or unloaded, whether recently 
fed or suffering from hunger, whether fatigued or fresh, the tine 
when it passed by, whether the owner was a man of the town, whether 
a friend or foe, and sometimes even the name of his tribe. This 
quickness of perception is the result of continual observation and 
experience, and of caution encouraged from earliest youth. Indeed, 
while the child in a civilized country is still under the care of its 
nurse, the Bedouin boy is compelled to exercise his highest 
faculties, he being often, in times of war or forage, left in charge 
of the tents and flocks of a tribe. 

Fain would we continue to recount the strange peculiarities of 
this interesting people, but we have already transgressed all 
reasonable limits, and must therefore somewhat abruptly conclude. 
If, however, we would remark, these brave and generous and 
hospitable sons of the desert are found exemplifying so many 
virtues while under the domination of a false faith, what nobleness 
and surpassing beauty of character may we not rationally expect 
them to develop when they shall bow to the sceptre, and imbibe 
the pacific spirit, of the Prince of Peace! 


Ir is not growing like a tree 
In bulk, doth make man better be, 
Or standing long, an oak, three hundred year, 
To fall a log at last, dry, bald, and sear. 
A lily of a day 
Is fairer far in May ; 
Although it fall and die that night, 
It was the plant and flower of light ! 
In small proportions we just beauties see : 
And in short measures life may perfect be. 
Bex Jonson (1616), 
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PASSAGES FROM THE JOURNALS OF 
AN OLD TRAVELLER. 


LANDWARD WALLS OF CONSTANTINOPLE, THE SEVEN TOWERS, Erc, 


_ . _ 
BX ye — 


2 . 
Riven Tower, Top-Kapoussi, 


June 20th, 1848.—Yesterday, for at least the twelfth time, I 
walked the whole length of these walls, from the head of the port 
of the Golden Horn, where they commence, to the Seven Towers 
on the Sea of Marmora, where they terminate. This length has 
been generally exaggerated; it does not exceed four English 
miles. Indeed, from our walking, I should judge it to be just 
four miles, neither more nor less. In all this distance we scarcely 
met a human being on the road. The lofty, embattled walls 
preside over silence and desolation without, and desolation and 
silence within, Except on the port, and near the Sea of 
Marmora, the habitations of the city seldom reach up to the 
inner side of the walls. Enter almost any one of the gates, pass 
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the Turkish guard-house, a tumble-down coffee-house, and a few 
sheds, and you find yourself upon the site of the city indeed, but 
in a perfect solitude. There are vast, void spaces—fields, vine- 
yards, slovenly gardens and orchards, within the circuit of the 
walls, Some vacancies have been caused by recent fires (it being 
no uncommon thing for a thousand or more of these wooden houses 
to be burned down in a single night), but many of these void 
spaces seem never to have been occupied since the capture of the 
city by the Turks, in 1453. The traveller who should judge of 
the populousness of Constantinople by measuring the triangle on - 
which it stands, or by looking at the city externally, or by walking 
through the bazaars, would come to a very incorrect conclusion. 

Within one of the gates, at a short distance from the walls, we 
found ourselves in a small but very populous quarter, where the 
people (not over civil) had a very wild, erratic look, and where 
there was a curious exhibition of old saddles, pack-saddles, horse- 
shoes, and pots and pans. 

The people were all gipsies. Beyond this quarter there was a 
bare hill side, then a scrubby field dotted here and there with 
ruins—the stone basements of wooden houses and kiosks that had 
been consumed long ago—and then another rather populous 
quarter inhabited by Greeks, who generally keep as far from the 
Turks as they can, and avoid the Jews and Armenians as much as 
possible, Within the Adrianople gate we saw a string of loaded 
camels, whose drivers, before entering upon the glaring, scorching, 
shadeless desert beyond the walls, were solacing themselves at a 
dilapidated coffee-house with pipes and coffee. 

By the gate of the Seven Towers we found a guard of Turkish 
soldiers, every man of whom was either sleeping or smoking. 
The very sentinels had pipe in mouth as well as musket on 
shoulder. Not long ago an ammunition waggon was blown up 
here, as it was entering the city from the imperial powder-mills at 
Barut-Khaneh. 

On this land side Constantinople presents a double line of 
strong and lofty stone walls, the work of the great Emperor 
Theodosius II., in the fifth century. Though considerably more 
than fourteen hundred years old, and though utterly neglected 
during the last four hundred years, the period of Turkish occupation, 
these walls are for the most part entire and wonderfully preserved. 
Indeed, it would not be difficult to put them into a complete state 
of repair, Besides the double walls (the inner one rising higher 
than the other), which are almost entire and still retain their 
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ancient battlements, the outer ditch was faced with a wall which 
made a third rampart or defence; but this is in good part 
destroyed, and seems never to have been strengthened by towers 
or turrets. The other walls are flanked at short intervals by very 
strong towers, which are for the most part octangular and 
crenellated at top. Other towers are square, others circular. 
There are many old Greek inscriptions inserted in their faces ; 
nor have the indolent Turks been at the trouble to remove the 
numerous Greek crosses that are carved on the towers and over 
- the gateways. Bondelmonte, a Florentine, whose plan of the 
walls and city bears the date of 1422, sets down one hundred 
and eighty towers on this side. Of these not more than one 
hundred and twenty are now standing, and in this number several 
are in ruins and lean over open breaches in the walls. 

In 1828, when the Russians had crossed the Danube and were 
advancing towards Constantinople, I heard some of the Turks 
discussing the propriety or absolute necessity of repairing these 
works; but nothing has been done, the works being now as they 
were twenty years ago. The intervals between the two high walls 
are in many places filled up with earth and masses of the ramparts 
which have fallen in under the shocks of war or earthquakes, or 
have “been washed down by the tremendous rains of the long 
winter season. The great fosse, or ditch, which varies from thirty 
to fifty feet in breadth, is nowhere of any depth, and is partly 
cultivated and converted into kitchen-gardens. To defend, in any 
way, this long line of wall and tower—even were it repaired— 
would require a considerable army. 

In their more dilapidated parts, these ancient defences present 
such magnificent and picturesque specimens of mural ruins, as I 
have not seen in any other city. I do not even except Nicza, 
with its frowning walls and battlements. But, in nearly all its 
parts, the landward side of Constantinople is strikingly picturesque. 
The- grey walls are abundantly festooned with ivy and other 
climbing plants, and decorated with wild wallflowers, and with 
mosses of an emerald green; trees of considerable size shoot up 
from the ramparts, and most of the towers are crowned or over- 
shadowed by tall shrubs and wild fig-trees, which have taken firm 
root in the interstices of the masonry. 

Yesterday, the sun being so bright and hot, myriads of beauti- 
fully-coloured lizards were basking in its rays, or chasing each 
other up and down the walls. At night-time, owls hoot from 
every tower, and small screech-owls (called by the Greeks 
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Cucuvaias) flit and scream from every battlement. Except at 
Nica, I never knew such a place for these dismal birds of night. 
Of late we have slept rather frequently in this melancholy 
neighbourhood, sometimes at the house of a friend within the 
walls and near the Seven Towers, and at other times'outside the 
walls at Zeitun-Bournu, where the Sultan is spending many 
millions of piastres, on the hopeless project of setting up European 
manufactures. 

At both places we had the concert of owls in perfection: it 
always lasted from the dusk of evening till the dawn of day. I 
think it was loudest on moonlight nights. The ivied towers 
must surely be colonised by thousands upon thousands ; otherwise 
they could not keep up such a charivari! Those quiet people, 
the bats, seem to be still more numerous. Whether by night or 
by day this is a dismal region. A waste, a stillness, and a 
solitude, difficult to conceive so close to a capital city, reign 
beyond these walls, which are so high, that from the road or 
track which passes under them, the eye can scarcely catch a 
glimpse of the mosques and minarets of the city. The melancholy 
aspect is heightened by a succession of Greek, Armenian, and 
Jewish burying-grounds, with flat slabs, and Turkish cemeteries 
with dark cypresses and tall white marble tombstones, which lie 
close outside of the walls, and are separated (in most parts) from 
the fosse, or great ditch, only by the narrow, excessively rough 
track which serves as a road. One of these cemeteries must be 
nearly a mile in length, and not far short of it in breadth: it is a 
dense forest of cypress. At the edge of it, close to the road-side, 
and almost facing the Adrianople gate, lie interred the headless 
bodies of the sons of Ali, the famous Pasha of Janina, who, after 
setting the Porte at defiance for so many years, was betrayed and 
killed at last. If my memory does not deceive me, the head of the 
old man himself, after being brought from Janina and exhibited 
for three days at the gate of the seraglio (the Sultan’s city palace), 
was also buried here. In 1828 the tomb was fresh and rather 
stately; the material was good white marble, and well put together ; 
the inscriptions (epitaphs and texts from the Koran) were in letters 
of gold upon a ground of beautiful blue, like the blue of the lapis- 
lazuli; but twenty years of neglect, and twenty winters of rain, 
wiud, and snow, have done their work! Twice 1 passed the 
tomb without recognising it. 

There are six gates on this side of the city:—1. Egri-Kapoussi 
(the Oblique Gate) ; 2. Edrené-Kapoussi (the gate of Adrianople) ; 
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3. Top-Kapoussi (the Cannon Gate), through which the con- 
queror Mahomet II. made his public entry on the capture of 
Constantinople; 4. Selivri-Kapoussi (the Gate of Selivria); 5, 
Yeni-Kapoussi (the New Gate); 6. The Gate of the Seven 
Towers. ‘The Golden Gate, so celebrated by the Byzantine writers, 
has been sought for in vain; though a gate now wholly blocked 
up, with two mean pillars supporting a low arch, is sometimes 
shown to travellers for it. I am inclined to believe that this 
Golden Gate did not exist in either of the walls, but stood at a 
considerable distance from them, towards the interior of the city. 
Near to the third of the gates—the Top-Kapoussi, or Cannon 
Gate—there is a wide rent, which has never been filled up by 
masonry, and which is now full of fig-trees, and other trees and 
shrubs and gigantic weeds. This is the breach where Constantine 
Paleologus, the last of the Christian Emperors, met his death, 
and through which the Turkish besiegers poured into the city. 
Some of the balls of Mahomet II. which made the breach are 
preserved, together with an old cannon near the gate, as curiosities 
or mementos of the past. A Greek will rarely pass that breach 
without a groan or a sigh. They have among them a belief or 
prediction that the men of their race and faith will retake Con- 
stantinople, and drive the Turks with a terrible slaughter back to 
Asia, by entering here. Four hundred years of subjection to the 
Mussulman have only accumulated hatred upon hatred, and 
sharpened the appetite for revenge, by delaying its gratification. 
“ And indeed,” says the French historian of the Crusades, “if 
ever the Christians should appear. victoriously under the walls of 
Constantinople, they may enter by the breach made by the 
artillery of the Turks, and/find the ramparts, the towers, the gates 
of the city just as they were on the day of the conquest by the 
barbarians.” * 

Not far from the commencement of the walls, on the port 
(Golden Horn), are the extensive ruins of a lofty edifice solidly 
built of brick and stone ; the walls are scorched and in some parts 
quite blackened by the numerous fires which have raged round it. 
According to local tradition, this was the palace of the great 
Belisarius, whose name it still bears among the Greeks. The old 
castle of the Seven Towers, at the other extremity of the walls, on 
the Propontis, or Sea of Marmora, was formerly used as a state 
prison, in which the sultans were in the habit of shutting up 


* M. Michaud. 
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Christian ambassadors whenever a war was on the point of 
breaking out. This custom originated in times when Turkey was 
as yet a very formidable empire, regarded with dismay or mis- 
giving by the greater part of Christendom. Things are changed 
now! Yesterday the grim old fortress seemed to be converted 
into a magazine for firewood and charcoal. Some very old and 
very long culverins were lying on the ground ; but we did not see 
any guns properly mounted on their carriages and placed in 
battery. I doubt whether, in the whole length of these walls, 
twenty guns could be so placed without much preparation and 
previous labour. Everywhere the ramparts seem to have falien in, 
or to have been destroyed by the hands of man. Yet the Turks 
still call their capital “Stamboul, the well defended.” Perhaps 
they really have faith in the popular tradition, which places the 
defence in a supernatural agency. According to this nursery tale, 
a beautiful genius or female angel, invisible to the eyes of common 
mortals, keeps watch and ward on a turret which projects into the 
sea near the Seven Towers; night or day, rain or sunshine, 
tempest or calm, there she sits with a mirror in her hand, ever 
wakeful and ever watchful; and at the approach of any real 
danger to the city of the Sultan, she will be sure to give timely 
notice to the faithful. Yet 1 have hardly ever spoken on the 
subject with any Turk that did not seem to entertain the belief 
that the dominion of his race in Europe was rapidly approaching 
to its close, that the term was fixed by unalterable destiny and 
annouriced by prophecy, and that the children of the Prophet, all 
-the Turks of the Osmanlee race, must return into Asia, and retire 
towards the remote regions whence they originally came. 

Our friend, who lives near the Seven Towers, showed us a big 
and very serious Turkish book, printed and published quite 
recently, and purporting to be a store of historical and other 
useful knowledge. ‘This book gives a conspicuous place to the 
never-sleeping warden of Stamboul, the fair genius of the turret, 
and gravely relates, as solemn facts, and not as nursery tales, 
other stories equally fabulous and childish. _ 

On that side of the irregular triangle which faces the Golden 
Horn (the side on which the blind old Dandolo and his Venetians 
stormed the city), the walls of Constantinople have almost entirely 
disappeared; nor of the fragments left, scattered here and there, 
are there any that would be of the least use for defence or cover. 
On the side of the Propontis, or Sea of Marmora, from the Seven 
‘Towers to the Seraglio Palace, the acute point of the triangle, the 
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old sea walls remain; but gaps have been made in them to afford 
room for wharfs, boats, and small vessels, and in their whole 
extent the walls and towers are in a very ruinous, dilapidated, 
slovenly state. Wherever the Turks have attempted any repairs, 
the work might be breached and levelled by a few discharges 
from a six-pounder gun. The description of this face of Con- 
stantinople given by M. Lamartine, is as romantic and just as 
incorrect as are his other sketches of the city and neighbourhood. 
One would really be disposed to think that he had never visited 
what he describes. When I was first here I estimated the length 
of this side of the triangle at five English miles; I now, after 
repeatedly rowing the distance in a caique, from the Seven 
Towers to the Seraglio point, think that it may be rather more. 
The three sides of the triangle measure about thirteen of our 
miles. 

I know no better spot than those under the crumbling walls of 
this city whereat to meditate on the verses of Tasso :— 

“ Muoiono le cittd, muoicno i regni ; 


Copre i fasti e le pompe arena ed erba: 
E l'uom d’esser mortal par che si sdegni.” * 


PRAARADARAAARADRAALRAAI Ow 


AUTUMN. 


THovu comest, Autumn, heralded by the rain, 

With banners, by great gales incessant fanned, 

Brighter than brightest silks of Samarcand, 

And stately oxen harnessed to thy wain ! 

Thou standest, like imperial Charlemagne, 

Upon thy bridge of gold; thy royal hand 

Outstretched with benedictions o’er the land, 

Blessing the farms through all thy vast domain. 

Thy shield is the red harvest moon, suspended, 

So long beneath the heavens’ o’erhanging eaves ; 

Thy steps are by the farmer’s prayers attended ; 

Like. flames upon an altar shine thy sheaves ; 

And, following thee, in thy ovation splendid, 

Thine almoner the wind, scatters the golden leaves. 
LONGFELLOW. 


* “So cities fall, so perish kingdoms high, 
Their pride and pomp lie hid in sand and grass ; 
Then why should mortal man repine to die, 
Whose life is air, breath wind, and body glass ?” 
FarrFAx’s Version. 





JAPAN, 


SIMONOSEKI, A SEAPORT OF JAPAN, 


Tue efforts which have been made, and apparently with success, 
to relax the unsociable restrictions upon intercourse with Japan, 
appear to afford a favourable opportunity for some notice of this 
far-distant and sequestered country. Henceforth we trust she 
will contribute her share to the commerce of the world. And 
what is indefinitely more important, we hope that Japan will 
abandon that hatred to Christianity which she appears to feel, 
and become a co-worker in that noblest of human enterprises, the 
evangelization of the world. 

Three centuries ago the Japanese government was not averse 
to foreign intercourse. Xavier was so much pleased with the 
people of Japan, that he declared them to be “the delight of his 
heart.” It is not our intention, however, to give a detailed 
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account of the early intercourse of Europe with the Japanese. 
The history of the Romanist missions to Japan is a familiar one. 
Their close is as melancholy as their early history was brilliant. 
The Jesuits are said to have intrigued for the overthrow of the 
native dynasty, in order to deliver up the country to the Portuguese 
crown, and, unhappily, their history renders such a charge but 
too credible. Into the truth of this accusation, however, we will 
not enter; and we have a sincere pleasure in telling, that many 
of the Romanist converts proved faithful martyrs to their faith 
amidst terrible tortures. 

For a long period the European commerce of Japan has been 
restricted to an annual visit made by the Dutch, who were only 
allowed to trade to a single port, and with no more than two 
vessels. But this state of things is destined, we trust, to last no 
longer, It is said, indeed, that privileges were granted to the 
English in the early part of the seventeenth century, which have 
never been revoked, Commander Matheson, who anchored off 
Oragawa in 1849—which is twenty miles from Jeddo— found 
the officers courteous and inquisitive: but more than one futile 
attempt has been made to renew a trade, which was, perhaps, too 
hastily abandoned. 

Japan includes a number of islands, but three large ones 
are those to which the name peculiarly applies. Rocks, and a 
sea of little depth, render Tore all the coasts difficult of 
approach, The country cannot be termed mountainous, but it is 
very hilly, and most of the hills are under cultivation to their 
summits. The climate of southern Japan appears to be similar 
to that of England. Mr. MacFarlane estimates the population 
to be hardly less than 25,000,000. Yedo or Jeddo, the capital, 
is said to be nearly thirty miles in circuit, and to contain many 
fine palaces, Milestones are placed on the chief roads, and 
most of the roads are said to be wide and to be lined with trees. 
The inhabitants, who appear to be long-lived, claim a divine 
descent, and are really of the Mongol race. 

About the year 1585 a.p., a lay emperor became joint ruler 
with the ecclesiastical monarch who had previously governed 
Japan, and this bi-monarchy exists to this day. Toleration is 
allowed in religious matters, except to Christianity. The ancient 
temples had a mirror and a gohei, formed of slips of white paper 
as their decorations—both symbols of purity; but idols are now 
introduced, which are not worshipped, it is said, but exhibited 
only on particular occasions. Festivals abound. Certain meats, 
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and contact with blood and with death, are deemed defilements ; 
and if a workman should draw blood whilst building a temple, it 
is reckoned very unfortunate, and he is not allowed to continue 
his labours, To eat the flesh of any quadruped except deer, . 
renders a man unclean for thirty days; but that of fowls, with one 
or two exceptions, only defiles for one Japanese, or about two 
English hours, White is the colour of mourning. 

There appear to be several systems of religion, and this inter- 
mixture occasions some perplexity in describing the sacred cere- 
monies of the Japanese; but we shall not attempt to assign the 
various rights to the particular system to which they may appertain. 
One form of religion is called Sinsyn, and its votaries Sintoos. 
Buddhism appears to be widely spread, though Mr. MacFarlane 
doubts whether it is not everywhere intermingled with the old 
Sinsyn, in the remote parts of the country; and Suto “the way 
of philosophers,” is mainly a mixture of the morals of Confucius, 
with some Buddhist fancies about the final state of the soul. 

Religious ceremonies often close with three strokes upon a bell, 
suspended over the door of the temple, for the gods are believed 
to have a keen relish for music. It is deemed wrong to come to 
the temple with a sorrowful spirit or a sad countenance. 

The Sintoos precede every meal by a prayer, and have a miniature 
temple in almost every courtyard. The wives of the priests are 
priestesses, who sprinkle the female children with water—a curious 
resemblance to the Christian rite of baptism. 

Twenty-two shrines at the least are visited every year, and 
travellers and pilgrims are supplied with houses and lodgings, 
by priests and messengers of the gods as they are termed. The 
great nobles usually perform their visits by proxy, The poor 
pilgrims have their name, age, and the place from which they 
have come, written upon their hats, and the pails, of which one 
is hung at each man’s girdle as a drinking vessel ; by this pre- 
caution it is known who a pilgrim is, should he die suddenly, 
or should any other unforeseen event occur. ‘The number of 
these pilgrims is immense, and children not unfrequently run 
away from Jeddo, to make a pilgrimage to Isye. 

Hermits and anchorites are plentiful, and one class occupy 
themselves mainly with ascending and descending holy hills, and 
with ablutions in pure waters. 

There are two religious orders of the blind; one founded by 
the son of an emperor, who reigned in long bygone times, the 
other having a romantic origin, which is thus given in the 
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account from which we quote :—‘ During the fearful civil wars 
between the great families of the Ieki and Gendri, Kakeiko, a 
renowned general of the Feki party, was defeated and made 
prisoner by the mighty Joritomo, who had slain the prince to 
whom Kakeiko had been devotedly attached. Instead of putting 
his prisoner to death, according to the usual practice in those 
times, Joritomo treated him with the greatest kindness, allowed 
him much liberty, and endeavoured to, pursuade him to enter his 
service. One day, when he was pressing him in this manner, 
the captive general said, ‘I was once a faithful servant to a kind 
master; he is dead, and none other shall ever have my faith and 
friendship. You have laid me under obligations; I owe to you 
my life; yet I can never set my eyes upon you without a design 
of avenging my dear dead master by slaying you. These, there- 
fore—these designing instruments of mischief—I will offer up to 
you, as the only acknowledgment for your generous behaviour 
towards me that my unhappy condition allows me to give.’ And, 
having thus said, he plucked out both his eyes, and presented 
them to Joritomo, who, astonished at so much magnanimity and 
resolution, forthwith set him at full liberty.” 

The adherents of the Suto system believe in a universal soul, 
into which the souls of the dying are reabsorbed ; but having no 
personal God, they have neither temples nor forms of worship. 
‘They consider the world to be eternal. Suicide is deemed heroic 
in some circumstances. It is said that the Japanese account it 
courteous to visit and reverence each other’s gods. Siamese or 
Chinese idols are allowed to be placed in the same temples with 
the deities of Japan. A Japanese may change his religion as 
he chooses, provided he does not change to Christianity. The 
ecclesiastical monarch is higher in rank than his lay coadjutor, 
but much inferior to him in political importance. 

It is said that these potentates meet only once in seven years, 
but the lay emperor frequently sends embassies and presents to the 
ecclesiastical court at Miako, and receives blessings and prayers in 
return. Double appointments are made to all important posts in 
the provinces. The vassal princes are kept in perpetual disquiet 
and restraint, and a reigning prince is rarely of advanced age. 
The grand council can unitedly depose the lay monarch. 

It is a Japanese boast that criminals have no hiding-place, 
because no one can change his abode without a certificate of good 
conduct from his late neighbours, and a permission from those to 
whom he desires to go to. 
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Commerce appears to be considered degrading, for mercantile 
men are of low repute, and their very deities are deemed of an 
inferior class: those who are connected with the trade in leather 
are excluded from towns and villages and from the census. 

Kimpfer speaks of the laconic conciseness of the imperial 
edicts with admiration; they are said to be within the compre- 
hension of the illiterate. Every man is his own lawyer, and 
death is professedly the punishment for every offence, but there 
are practical mitigations of this severe legislation; men of rank 
are permitted to escape from execution by suicide. 

Younger sons have but small fortunes, and the daughters even 
of nobles are generally dowerless, whilst a sum of money is 
looked for from the bridegroom, if his wife is beautiful, accom- 
plished, and amiable. 

Gold and silver appear to be plentiful, and it is said that the 
finest copper known is found in Japan. Iron is only known to 
exist in three provinces as yet; coal is not lacking, and sulphur 
is very abundant. Pearls and precious stones are also Japanese 
productions, 

Firs and cypresses abound, and fine cedars and camphor trees 
adorn the landscape; the oak, mulberry, fig, chestnut, walnut, 
orange, lemon, and pepper trees flourish, as does the tea plant. 
The urusi yields a juice from which is made the Japan varnish. 
Flowers are assiduously cultivated, and the strange art of dwarfing 
trees is possessed in great perfection, Japanese agriculture is in 
great repute, and Kiimpfer speaks of mountains under culture 
to their summits which were inaccessible for pasturage. The 
horses are of small size, and the dogs intolerably nuiderous, for 
to kill one is a capital offence. The crane is the first of the wild 
birds, and fish are plentiful: the Japanese are great eaters of fish. 

Music, dancing, and the drama, are all cherished amusements. 
The Feast of Lanterns is celebrated towards the end of August, 
and was originally instituted in memory of the dead, who are 
believed to visit their kindred and friends at this time. To 
welcome them, stakes of bamboo are planted near the tombs, 
upon which lanterns are hung, and kept alight till nine or ten 
o’clock at night. The spirits take their departure, it is said, on 
the second night, and at this time a vessel of straw containing 
lights and lanterns is constructed, and carried in procession at 
midnight to the seashore ; there it is launched and left to its fate. 
These illuminations, with their many hundreds of lights, are a 
beautiful sight. We presume that the account from which we 
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quote refers to Jeddo, for it is very improbable that those who 
reside far inland perform the latter part of this ceremony. 

Temple service, sermons, prayers, spectacles, games, public 
dances, processions, and dramatic entertainments, are enumerated 
in the catalogue of the ceremonies of the feast of Matsuri. 

Tea-parties are given by the ladies of Jeddo and Miako with 
great zest; and in morning calls, the visitor folds up the dainties 
which he cannot eat in a sheet of paper, and deposits them in 
his capacious sleeve. At great dinners, every guest is expected 
to have a servant or two to take away the remains of the feast. 

Equipages are often drawn by horses, but generally by oxen, 
and it is still more common to be carried in chairs; when great 
men ride, the horse is led. 

Every Japanese is sent to school, and the females are said to be 
as well educated as the men. Revenge appears to be a darling 
passion with the people of this country. 

They write in vertical lines, and not across the page as we do. 
Printing from engraved blocks was introduced more than six 
hundred years ago. Medicine, astronomy, and mathematics are the 
sciences which appear to have been most cultivated ; and almanacs 
containing calculated eclipses are published every year by the 
colleges of Jeddo and Miako. Mechanical arts are even suppressed 
by the government, lest they should injure manual occupation. 
Beautiful maps of the country are constructed, but foreigners are 
not permitted even to see them. Paper money, and oval-shaped 
gold and silver coins, are made use of. The art of priuting in 
more than one colour appears to’ be known, from some book 
engravings in the Japanese department of the Dublin exhibition. 
Beautiful crape shawls are manufactured, which our weavers are 
said to have endeavoured in vain to imitate. 

Our knowledge of this country is likely to become greatly 
extended, and we hope that Japan will soon be a well-known 
sister in the family of nations. Fear has probably been the cause 
of her long seclusion. Should China and Japan both become 
Christianized, what may we not expect from their influence upon 
the rest of Asia? Indeed, a future of hope appears to be dawning 
over the eastern shores of the Old World; for America, Australia, 
and New Zealand, will all probably begin to exert a powerful 
influence there in a brief period. Ere some of those who read 
these lines have passed away, Christianity, with civilization in 
her train, may have extended her peaceful sceptre over these far- 
distaut regions. 
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SHOOTING-STARS AND AEROLITES. 


A sHOOTING-sTAR is a sight which has been witnessed by, perhaps, 
every one of our readers, and some of them may have mused over 
the phenomenon, and wondered what could be its cause. The 
thought which occurs, probably, to many minds is that it is the 
extinction of a world. And, although few may have seen an aerolite, 
the greater number of our readers have read, it may be, of stones 
which have fallen from the heavens at different places. ‘To those 
who will be our companions for a short period, we hope to impart 
information on these subjects, which will be both curious and in- 
structive. 

Shooting-stars and aerolites have marked points of distinction. 
The former dart along the heavens, leaving nothing behind them 
but a vapour-like smoke, and are generally unattended with noise. 
And yet there is strong evidence that the two phenomena are 
identical in their origin. 

On the morning of the 12th of November 1799, thousands of 
shooting-stars, mingled with large meteors, illumined the heavens 
for hours from Brazil to Labrador, and the illumination even 
reached Greenland and Germany. Vast multitudes of shooting- 
stars and meteors fell during many hours at Mocha, in Switzer- 
land, in England, and in the Atlantic on the morning of the 
13th of November 1832. But the most remarkable meteoric 
shower recorded commenced at nine o'clock on the evening of the 
12th of November 1833, and continued until sunrise next morn- 
ing. This brilliant phenomenon extended from the northern lakes 
of America to the south of Jamaica, and from 61° of longitude in 
the Atlantic to 100° in Central Mexico. Professor Olmsted has 
given a detailed description of this splendid spectacle. The 
meteors were of three kinds—lines of light, fire-balls, and luminous 
bodics. One of the last class was visible for more than an hour 
at Poland, on the Ohio. Nothing reached the earth which could 
be proved to proceed from the meteors, and it is uncertain whether 
they were attended with any particular noise. A few observers 
stated that they heard slight explosions and a hissing sound, and 
at Charleston a meteor of extraordinary dimensions traversed the 
sky for a long period, and then exploded with a report like a 
cannon. 

It is remarkable that the paths of all the meteors converged in 
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one point. From this point none of them started, but their courses 
met in it when traced backwards. And what is still more remark- 
able, this point was observed to remain stationary for more than 
two hours and a half, or, in other words, it did not move eastwards 
as the earth rotated, but westwards with the stars in their apparent 
motion. It was computed that the whole number of shooting-stars 
which appeared at Boston was greatly above two hundred and eighty 
thousand, as this estimate was made from observations taken when 
their density had considerably diminished. A few fire-balls were 
visible even after sunrise. Altogether the scene must have been 
most wonderful, for it is said that ‘‘ shooting-stars and meteors, of 
the apparent size of Jupiter, Venus, and even the full moon, darted 
in myriads towards the horizon ;” and we may well feel curious to 
know the cause of so striking a phenomenon. Shooting-stars are 
sometimes as small and as faint as the smallest visible star, and at 
others more brilliant than the brightest of the planets. They 
mostly appear in, summer, or at the close of autumn, and climate 
and weather do not seem to affect them. ‘There is no apparent 
difference between large shooting-stars and small fire-balls. 

In 1823, a series of observations were taken at Breslau and the 
neighbouring towns, according to an arrangement which was made 
by Brandes. About eighteen hundred shooting-stars were ob- 
served between April and October, and of these some had been 
simultaneously seen under such conditions that their altitudes 
could be ascertained. There were thirty-six whose orbits could 
be made out. Four were calculated to be less than fifteen miles 
high at the instant of extinction ; fifteen between fifteen and thirty 
miles ; twenty-two between thirty and forty-five miles ; thirty-three 
between forty-five and seventy; thirteen between seventy and 
ninety, and eleven above ninety miles. One of these eleven was 
calculated to be more than four hundred and sixty miles in height. 
In twenty-six cases the meteors moved downwards, in one case 
horizontally, and in nine upwards in a greater or less degree, and 
the velocities were between eighteen and thirty-six miles fn a 
second. A much greater velocity than this has been observed. 

We must now give some account of aerolites. They have a 
remarkable similarity to one another, whether they fall from a 
clear sky, from a cloud in the daytime, or from fire-balls. They 
are always more or less heated, and have a black, burnt-looking 
exterior. The thin crust, only a few hundredths of an inch thick, 
with which they are almost always covered, is sometimes veined 
and often shining. Their components are usually iron, tin, copper, 
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cobalt, nickel, chromium, arsenic, manganese, sulphur, phosphorus, 
soda, potash, and carbon. The iron and nickel are almost always 
in a metallic state, and some aerolites have contained as much as 
ninety-six per cent. of malleable iron. Internally they are of a 
greyish colour, and of a granulated texture. But we must caution 
the reader against the assumption that aerolites always exhibit all 
the peculiarities which we specify, for the accounts from which we 
quote contain some differences. 

On the 29th of November 1637, at about ten o’clock in the 
morning, Gassendi saw a flaming stone fall on Mount Vaision, an 
eminence between the small towns of Perne and Guillaumes in 
Provence. It appeared to be about four fect in diameter, and was 
encircled with a variously-coloured zone. Its fall was accompanied 
with an artillery-like discharge. It was of a dark metallic colour, 
extremely hard, and fifty-nine pounds in weight. In June 1668, 
two stones fell near Verona, one weighing three hundred and the 
other two hundred pounds. A great number of people observed 
this phenomenon, and it was found that the stones had made a 
ditch in the ground. In 1790 a herdsman and a bullock were 
killed by an aerolite. In the same year a remarkable meteoric 
phenomenon was seen near Juillac, a small French town. Two of 
its observers describe it as follows:—At about nine o'clock in 
the evening, the air being calm and the sky cloudless, they were 
suddenly surrounded by a pale clear light, which obscured that of 
the moon, then nearly full. Looking up they beheld a fire-ball in 
the zenith, larger than the moon, with a tail five or six times 
longer than itself, which tapered to a point, and was of a deep red 
colour, whilst the meteor was of a pale white. It passed with 
amazing velocity from south to north, and in two seconds burst 
into fragments of considerable size. ‘Two or three minutes after- 
wards, a dreadful explosion was heard. The sound remained for 
some time, and was echoed along the Pyrenees for fifty miles, and 
a strong sulphurous smell was diffused through the air. Fragments 
of the aerolite were found in a space about two miles in diameter, 
and a few of them are said to have weighed as much as fifty pounds. 

A shower of aerolites fell at L’Aigle, in Normandy, in 
April 1803. Biot, the philosopher, was appointed by the Institute 
of France to proceed to the place to collect information. On 
Tuesday, April 26, 1803, at about one o'clock p.m., a brilliant 
fiery globe, moving with great velocity, was observed from Caen, 
Pont d’Audemer, and the environs of Alengon, Falaise, and 
Verneuil. Some moments after, a violent explosion, which lasted 
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for five or six minutes, was heard at L’Aigle, and for very many 
miles around. There were three or four reports like those of a 
cannon, followed by a discharge like the firing of musketry, after 
which was heard a dreadful rumbling, which resembled the beating 
ofa drum, ‘The air was calm and the sky serene, with the excep- 
tion of a few clouds. The noise came from a small, rectangular- 
shaped cloud, which seemed motionless during the time of the 
phenomenon, though its vapours were projected momentarily from 
different sides. A hissing noise was heard throughout the canton 
over which this cloud hung, and a great many masses were seen 
to fall. The largest weighed seventeen and a half pounds, and 
altogether there were more than two or three thousand. 

In the same month and year, a fire-ball struck an inn, at 
Last Norton, in England, and left several fragments behind ; and, 
twelve months after, a stone fell, with a loud hissing noise, at 
Possil, near Glasgow. 

A large aerolite, accompanied with a noise like thunder, fell at 
Kleinwenden, near Mulhausen, on the 16th of September 1843, 
when the sky was quite cloudless. 

It would be yery easy to lengthen this list of aerolites, but it 
seems unnecessary to do so, Hardly a year passes without some 
instances ; and how many probably fall in places where they are 
unnoticed, or where no account reaches us! One, a fragment of 
which reached the earth, passed within twenty-five miles of us, and 
was computed to weigh about six hundred thousand tons, and to 
move at the rate of about twenty miles in a second. 

There are several hypotheses to account for aerolites. It is 
supposed that the matter composing them has been taken up from 
the earth and collected and consolidated in the atmosphere. 
Another theory is that they have been ejected from volcanoes, A 
third suggests that they have been projected, by volcanic agency, 
from the moon, and that the attraction of the earth has drawn 
them directly down, or to a position where they have revolved 
around the globe as satellites, The resistance of the atmosphere 
having brought them nearer and nearer to the earth, they have at 
length fallen. But the hypothesis which is generally adopted is, 
that aerolites are planetary masses revolving round the sun, whose 
orbits intersect that of the earth. At this point of intersection 
they either come directly in collision with the earth, or become 
satellites, and are brought to the surface through the conjoint 
action of atmospheric resistance and attraction. It is further 
argued that shooting-stars have a similar origin.. Myriads of 
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masses are supposed to revolve around the sun, and to become 
visible when they enter our atmosphere, whilst their smallness 
renders them inyisible at other times. They are thought to be 
rendered luminous by the great and sudden compression of the 
air in their paths produced by their rapid motion. Poisson 
suggested that an atmosphere of electricity probably overlaid the 
atmosphere of air, and that there the luminosity was produced. 

The first hypothesis is clogged with great difficulties, and it 
seems impossible to explain how aerolites could fall obliquely on 
this theory ; and this is the direction in which they generally fall. 
This great obliquity is rendered apparent by the course which they 
take in the ground, which they always penetrate we are told. 

The volcanic theory appears to be equally untenable. Indeed 
we think it may safely be set aside altogether. 

The lunar hypothesis seems less objectionable than either of the 
others. A stone, projected vertically from the moon, with a velo- 
city of 10,992 feet in a second, would become a satgllite to the 
earth. Or, according to another account, a velocity of about 8000 feet 
per second would cause an aerolite to reach the earth. But some 
of these bodies must travel with a velocity three or four times 
greater than that which it is computed such a lunar aerolite would 
have. 

Nor is the last hypothesis free from difficulties. The innu- 
merable directions in which shooting-stars move, their velocity, 
their probable self-luminosity, their paths which are sometimes 
upwards, and their never reaching the earth, are all obstacles to 
the reception of what may be termed the asteroid theory. 

Another hypothesis is, that a nebulous ring, whose radius is 
nearly equal to that of the earth’s orbit, surrounds the sun. The 
earth is supposed to touch this ring, or to pass through a portion 
of it at certain times. Now, if small masses exist in the nebulous 
matter, they may produce the phenomena of shooting-stars and 
aerolites. 

It is quite possible that multitudes of masses revolve round the 
earth as satellites, and one is said to have been discovered which 
passes round the globe about seven times in a day, at a distance 
of about five thousand miles from its surface. Some of these are 
precipitated, perhaps, from time to time upon the earth. 

Shooting-stars appear to be especially prevalent in the months 
of August and November. The 10th of August and the intervals 
from the 12th to the 14th, and from the 27th to the 29th of 
November, are noticeable for the frequency with which they are 
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attended with meteoric phenomena. The periodicity of these 
appearances is attributed to groups of minute asteroids which 
enter the atmosphere at these times. The group which appears 
to meet the earth on the 12th and 13th of November has 
been conjectured to revolve round the sun in about one hundred 
and eighty-two days. The major axis of its orbit is estimated at 
one hundred and nineteen millions of miles, and its nearest ap- 
proach to the sun, where it comes into contact with the earth’s 
atmosphere, at about ninety-five millions of miles. 

It will be seen from what we have said that shooting-stars are 
somewhat of a mystery to philosophers. Careful observation may 
lead to its solution, but at present we cannot speak positively upon 
it. If, as seems highly probable, there are myriads of minute 
asteroids revolving around the sun, and also masses of matter 
which revolve around the earth, the consideration of these facts is 
striking and impressive. How completely lie we at the mercy of 
Him, who wards off from us these revolving masses which might 
come in contact with the earth and produce the most terrific 
devastation ! 


‘ THE WINDS. 


Winps are divided into three classes, general, periodical, and 
variable. The first class are called trade winds ; they blow within 
and near the tropics. In the Atlantic and the Pacific the wind 
is nearly always easterly at the equator; northwards from this 
region it comes generally from between the north and east, and 
southwards from between the south and east. Barbadoes lies from 
ninety to a hundred miles to the east of St. Vincent’s, but to sail 
from the latter to the former it is necessary to take a circuit of 
many hundred miles, on account of the trade wind: and yet an 
eruption in St. Vincent’s deposited ashes to the depth of nearly 
three quarters of an inch in Barbadoes. Hence we learn that there 
is an aerial current above the trade winds, which flows in an oppo- 
site direction to that of the wind below. Another proof of this 
is, that the prevailing winds are from the west on the Peak of 
Teneriffe. Light clouds also have often been seen travelling 
rapidly from west to east, whilst the trade winds beneath them were 
blowing in a contrary direction. 

Monsoons are those winds which blow in one direction for a 
time, and then in an opposite direction for an equal period. In 
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the Indian Ocean—extending from 28° north, to 28° south lati- 
tude, and from the east coast of Africa to the westernmost 
meridian of Japan—the wind is southerly, or south-westerly, during 
April, May, June, July, August, and September ; and northerly, or 
north-easterly, during October, November, December, January, Feb- 
ruary, and March. Variations occur in some places. The former 
period is what is called in India the rainy, and the latter the dry 
season. Insouthern India, the south-west monsoon begins at about 
the commencement of June, but northwards it is later thanthis, It 
is heralded by vast masses of clouds, which collect and thicken as 
they approach the land. In a few days the sky becomes more 
troubled towards evening, and it is in the night that the monsoon 
generally commences. Violent blasts of wind, floods of rain, and 
incessant flashes of lightning and peals of thunder, are the tokens 
of its advent. In a few days the sky clears, the air becomes soft 
and pure, and a luxuriant vegetation bursts forth. ‘The rain falls 
at intervals after this for about a month, and then augments in 
quantity until it pours down in the month of July. After diminish- 
ing in August, it abates or ceases entirely in September, until the 
close of the month, when the monsoon departs in another tempest 
and makes way for its successor. 

Land and sea breezes are examples of periodical winds. In 
the daytime the wind blows from the sea to the land, and in the 
night from the land to the sea. In this country the sea-breeze 
commences at about seven or eight in the morning, and is strongest 
at noon, but remains very perceptible until three o’clock. ‘The 
land-breeze begins at about six in the evening. The sea-breeze 
begins very near the shore. The sails of ships lying six or eight 
miles off the land have been seen to remain becalmed, whilst a 
fresh breeze was blowing upon the beach. The sea-breeze is said 
not to reach more than five or six leagues from the shore : it is the 
stronger of the two, but the land-breeze is much the cooler. 
The latter has been felt to blow briskly three or four leagues from 
the shore. 

The harmattan blows periodically from the African continent 
towards the Atlantic Ocean, and prevails during the months of 
December, January, and February. It generally occurs three or 
four times every season. This wind comes on at any time, and 
continues for five or six days. So great is its dryness, that the 
backs of books, even when in a box, are bent as if exposed to 
heat. Wainscot panels split, and veneered work flies to pieces. 
Glass becomes like hay, and the scarf-skin peels from the body, 
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and even the fingers and nails are stated to have become extremely 
brittle by one observer. This harmattan is generally accompanied 
by a fog or haze, which conceals the sun for whole days together, 
Strange to tell, this wind is said to check infection and to heal 
cutaneous diseases. 

The sirocco is often felt in Southern Europe, but is not of 
long duration ; in Sicily it seldom blows for more than thirty-six or 
forty hours. The sick often die during the time when this wind is 
blowing ; and it is one of the strongest modes of condemning any 
insipid composition, to say that it was written in the time of the 
sirocco, All nature appears to languish under the sirocco, which 
produces an extreme lassitude and depression of spirits. Its 
medium temperature is said to be 112°. The solano is a 
modified sirocco, which is met with in Spain and Portugal. The 
samiel, simoom, and kamsin, may all be classed together as hot 
winds of the desert. The samiel is generally met with in the 
southern coasts of Arabia, and in the deserts near Bagdad. It is 
said that this deadly wind often rushes along the surface of the 
country as a bluish vapour, and that the arms and legs of its victims 
are mortified and will come asunder—but this last statement we 
hesitate to believe. When these hot winds begin to blow, the 
atmosphere puts on a terrible aspect. The sky becomes dark and 
heavy, and the violet-hued sun appears shorn of his splendour, 
The thickness of the air is not caused by clouds, but by dust. 
Sometimes these floating particles give a yellow colour to the sky, 
and at others they dye it with a terrific blue, The wind is not 
particularly hot at first, but it soon rises to upwards of 128°, 
Respiration is difficult, and the skin is parched. The streets are 
deserted; and in the desert the shelter of tents, or of wells, is 
betaken to, whilst travellers fall down and hold their faces close 
to the ground, 

Hurricanes are violent tempests of winds, attended with thunders 
and lightnings, rain or hail, and what is most remarkable, they are 
literally travelling whirlwinds. A West Indian hurricane, which 
blew at St. Thomas on the 12th of August 1830, at midnight, was 
to the north-west of San Domingo on the 13th, and reached the 
coast of Florida on the 15th. Here it made a sharp turn, passed 
Charleston, blew to the south of New York, and was south 
of St. Pierre on the 19th. In August 1831 another hurricane 
began in Barbadoes, and caused the death of 5000 indivi- 
duals, killing 1477 persons in Barbadoes within seven hours 
At St. Vincent’s many trees were killed without being blown 
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down, electricity being the apparent cause of their death. The 
lightnings—the roar of the hurricane—the fiery meteors—the 
rain driven with such force as to injure the skin—the gigantic 
waves of the sea—the vast body of vapour, sending down flaming 
blazes, which were quickly returned from the earth upwards—are 
said to have formed a terrific but majestic scene at Bridgetown, in 
Barbadoes. The hurricane of August 1830—that one to which we 
have alluded, since there were two in this month—travelled at 
the rate of 500 miles a-day, and the Barbadoes storm at the 
rate of 383 miles daily. The storm of November 28th, 1838, 
passed over this country at about the rate of twenty miles an 
hour, or of 480 miles a-day. The breadth of the most stormy 
part of the Malabar storm of April 1847 did not exceed two 
hundred miles, but the entire breadth of the whole was nearly 
1500 miles. Hurricanes are. most frequent amongst the 
West Indian islands from August to October, both inclusive. 
From the Coringa hurricane of November 1839, more than 
20,000 deaths have been recorded. In the storm of November 
1844, the ‘ Briton’ transport-ship was thrown high and dry in a 
mangrove swamp, with more than 300 men of the 80th regiment 
on board, besides women and children. Strange to relate, the 
‘Runnymede,’ another transport-ship, but sailing from quite a 
different quarter of the globe, was laid close to the ‘ Briton’ by 
this same storm. 

The typhoons of the Chinese Sea are similar to the West Indian 
hurricanes, both in their character and in the times of their 
occurrence. 

A dreadful storm visited this country in 1703. The loss of 
property was estimated at more than 4,000,000/., and above 100 
persons lost their lives on land. Land, houses, churches, corn, 
trees, rivers, were all affected by this tempest, and about 2000 
stacks of chimneys were blown down in and around London, 
In one level in Gloucestershire 15,000 sheep were drowned, One 
person counted 17,000 trees that had been torn up in the county 
of Kent alone, and then left off because he was weary of counting. 
The Eddystone lighthouse, and its designer were both swept away 
together. A large stable was carried across the highway, over the 
heads of five horses and the man that was feeding them. 300 
ships, 500 wherries, 300 ship-boats, and 100 lighters and barges, 
were completely lost. A storm began off the Newfoundland coast 
on the 23rd of November 1836. It reached the Land’s End on 
the 30th, and was at Plymouth a few minutes after eight o’clock 
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in the morning; at Exeter an hour later; at Poole in another 
hour, and at London half an hour after noon. It was at Berlin 
at six, and at Konigsberg at nine o'clock, and was lost in 
Lithuania. 

The moving pillars of sand which are seen in deserts are 
probably occasioned by whirlwinds. ‘The following description is 
by an eyewitness :— 

“We were here at once surprised and terrified with a sight surely one 
of the most magnificent in the world. In that vast expanse of desert, 
from the west and to the north-west of us, we saw a number of prodigious 
pillars of sand at different distances ; at times moving with great celerity, 
and at others stalking on with a majestic slowness: at intervals we thought 
they were coming in a very few minutes to overwhelm us ; and small quanti- 
ties of sand did actually more than onee reach us. Again they would retreat, 
so as to be almost out of sight, their tops reaching to the very clouds. 
There the tops often separated from the bodies, and these, once disjoined, 
dispersed in the air, and did not appear more. Sometimes they were 
broken near the middle, as if struck with a large cannon-shot ; about noon 
they began to advance with considerable swiftness upon us, the wind 
being very strong at north. Eleven of them ranged alongside of us, about 
the distance of three miles. The greatest diameter of the largest appeared 
to me at that distance as if it would measure ten feet. They retired from 
us with a wind at south-east, leaving an impression on my mind to which 
I can give no name, though surely one ingredient in it was fear, with a 
considerable deal of wonder and astonishment. It was in vain to think of 
flying ; the swiftest horse, or fastest-sailing ship, could be of no use to 
carry us out of the danger; and the full persuasion of this riveted me as 
if to the spot where I stood, and let the camels gain on me so much in 
my state of lameness, that it was with some difficulty I could overtake 
them. The same phenomenon occurred again in the course of a few days. 
The same appearance of moving pillars of sand presented themselves to us 
this day, in form and disposition like those we had seen at Waadi Halboub, 
only they seemed to be more in number and less in size. They came 
several times in a direction close upon us ; that is, I believe within less 
than two miies. They began immediately after sunrise like a thick wood, 
and almost darkened the sun ; his rays, shining through them for near an 
hour, gave them an appearance of pillars of fire.” 


Another traveller, speaking of one of these migratory pillars 
which crossed the river Gambia, says— 

“Tt passed within eighteen or twenty fathoms of the stern of the vessel, 
and seemed to be about 250 feet in height; its heat was sensibly felt at 
the distance of 100 feet, and it left a strong smell, more like that of 
saltpetre than sulphur, which remained a long time.” 

The cause of these rotations of the air is unknown: possibly 
electric influences aid in their production, if they are not the sole 
agents. We must state that the applicability of the rotatory 
theory to our high latitudes has been called in question. 
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We have said much of the devastating effects of winds, but it 
would be blind one-sidedness to overlook the benefits which they 
confer ; let us also remember that the winds purify the atmosphere 
and keep the waters of the deep in healthy motion. But for them 
our globe would perhaps soon be the tomb of man, as it is now 
his dwelling-place. The tornado and the typhoon are felt by 
few, but the gentle breeze of summer refreshes millions. 
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ii 
Ir is a well-established fact, that in the animal kingdom, instincts, 
and organization, and element, correspond, and therefore is there 
always a confident anticipation of the results of an anatomical 
examination. Thus, from the form and arrangement of the teeth 
in the jaw, or even from the construction of a single tooth, a 
skilful comparative anatomist can, with certainty, assign the food 
and mode of life of the animal, and various other particulars of 
its physiological character. 
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The subdivision of the mammaliainto orders is partly founded 
on certain points and differences connected with the teeth. In 
beasts of prey, for example, there is one kind of teeth; in 
ruminating animals, another; in gnawing animals, a third: 
and, being destined for different offices, each differs in shape. 

The front teeth in man are called incisors, or incisive, or 
cutting-teeth ; next to these are the pointed, canine, or dog teeth ; 
and on the sides are the molar teeth, or grinders. 

Carnivorous animals have also canine teeth, but those in the 
human mouth are different; they do not exceed the level of the 
others, and are obviously unsuited to the purposes which the 
corresponding teeth execute in carnivorous animals ; the only point 
in which they agree is, that in both, the enamel is confined to the 
external surface. Every tooth is composed of its cortex, or 
enamel, and its internal bony substance. The enamel is a very 
hard and compact substance, of a white colour, and peculiar to the 
teeth. When broken, it appears fibrous or striated, and all the 
strie ate ditected from the-circumference to the centre of the 
tooth. The bony part resembles other bones in its structure, but 
is much harder than the most compact part of bones in general. 
Each tooth has an inner cavity, which, beginning by a small 
opening at the point of the fang, becomes larger, and terminates 
in the body of the tooth. This cavity is supplied with blood- 
vessels and nerves, which pass the small hole in the root. In 
aged people this hole sometimes closes, and the tooth then 
becomes insensible. Sensation is conveyed to the teeth, and to 
all parts of the head and face, by branches of nerves, intimately 
connected with the general nervous system. This accounts for 
the sympathetic affections so frequently experienced in connection 
with diseases of the teeth, and occasioning a torture which, 
Shakspeare tells us, not even a philosopher ever yet endured 
patiently. The possession of these organs in a sound and healthy 
condition is, therefore, readily admitted to be a point of vital 
importance ; and while we confess their usefulness in assisting 
their owners in the utterance of words, and in the powers of 
mastication, we shall do well to remember that, without their 
well-exerted aid in the latter operation, the whole process of 
digestion is imperfect; and that, even although the uncivilized 
Malays and Javanese dye their teeth black, they are so fully 
aware of their value as to carefully clean them after every repast. 

The mouth of mammalia in general is capable of being opened 
widely, in consequence of the division of the lips being expanded 
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on each side backwards, a structure most remarkable in beasts of 
prey, and least so in the gnawing quadrupeds. The aperture 
and internal cavity of the mouth have a different form in 
mammalia from that in the human subject, with the exception of 
those species of monkey which approach mankind in general 
conformation, 

There are three kinds of teeth, first, those for the grinding or 
chewing of food; the second can only be used for the seizing and 
detaining the prey, until it is swallowed; and teeth of the third 
kind are intended for weapons or instruments of defence. 

The canine teeth of the Feline are of extreme power and 
strength; ard the side-teeth, which amount to only four in the upper, 
and three in the under jaw, are shaped like wedges, and, being 
comparatively thin, require little exertion of power to cut into any 
substance. ‘The joint of the jaw is so constructed as to assist this 
property, and the strength of the muscles thus exerted in a 
perpendicular, or cutting direction, is prodigious. 

The lion, by the power of his teeth, breaks the largest bones. 
His mode of attacking the buffalo is by springing on him, fixing 
his fangs in the throat; then, striking his claws into the animal’s 
face, he twists round the head, and pins him to the ground by the 
horns, holding him in that position till the exhausted sufferer dies. 

From their supposed powers of preservation, and as perhaps 
equally symbolic of his own power to protect or punish, a chief of 
the desert presents to his young bride a string of lion’s teeth, as an 
appropriate wedding gift. The teeth and claws of the tiger are 
also worn by the wandering tribes of central Asia, as charms 
against the ravages of the animal. 

While we smile at such superstitious usages, we may also recall 
to recollection that in London, a very short time since, a tooth 
that once belonged to Sir Isaac Newton was sold for a very large 
sum of money, and, set in gold, is now worn in the form of a ring, 
as a tribute of respect to the memory of a learned man. 

In the numerous reliquaries of the continental cathedrals, 
monasteries, and museums, “teeth” occupy a prominent position. 

‘Linschotter relates, that in one of the gorgeous Indian temples, 
“erected with pious care, a monkey to enshrine,” a little gold 
casket was found, containing the tooth of an ape, a relic held in 
such veneration by the natives, that they offered the plundering 
Portuguese seven hundred thousand ducats to redeem the 
treasure. It was, however, burnt by the viceroy, in order to stop 
the progress of idolatry. 
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In many species the canine, or incisor teeth, are developed with 
curved trunks, which, in some, attain a monstrous size. ‘The 
enormous solid tusks, and the size of the skull necessary to receive 
them, give a weight to the head of the elephant, which could 
scarcely be supported by any muscles if the neck were long ; but it 
is short, and as the mouth cannot be brought to the ground to 
graze, the trunk is an admirable substitute. The tusks average 
in weight about seventy pounds the pair, and are powerful 
defensive weapons. In shape they are circular, or oval, are 
several inches thick at the roots, and, if full-grown, from six to 
seven feet in length. For a considerable space from the insertion 
into the jaw, the tusk is hollow, and always tapers to an obtuse 
extremity. Most of the tusks are curved, generally more so in 
proportion to their size, for the smallest brought to this country 
are perfectly straight ; their increase arises from circular layers of 
ivory applied internally from the core on which they are formed, 
similar to what happens in the horns of some animals. 

The enormous grinding-teeth are formed of concentric layers of 
bone and ivory, which give a striped appearance to handles of 
knives made in the East from their substance. The tusks 
continue to grow during the lifetime of the animal, and are a 
well-known and important article of commerce. At a quarterly 
meeting of the Geological and Polytechnic Society of the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, it was stated by Mr. Dalton, that in the 
town of Sheffield alone, the annual consumption of ivory was to 
the amount of 30,000/., and that about five hundred persons were 
employed in working it up for trade. The number of tusks 
was forty-five thousand nine hundred, which weighed about 
one hundred and eighty tons; and it might be fairly estimated, with 
every deduction, that eighteen thousand elephants were killed for 
the purpose. A great quantity of the ivory of commerce is 
imported from Siberia, and is furnished, strange to relate, by the 
tusks of the antediluvian mammoth, which have been preserved in 
the frozen soil. The ivory is said not to be so good as the recent, 
being apt to turn yellow from exposure to the weather, or to heat. 

The canine teeth of the hippopotamus are like large chisels; and 
the whole teeth-apparatus, formed principally for tearing and 
rending, is a fit crushing-mill for the coarse tough plants which 
are taken into a stomach, capable in the full-grown animal of 
containing five or six bushels. It is recorded that, when irritated, 
the hippopotamus has sunk a boat by a single bite from his 
powerful teeth. 
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Such enormous teeth require proportionate jaws, and con- 
sequently the bones of the head are of great strength and weight. 
Thence arises a necessity for the head being supported by a 
particular ligamentum apparatus, which, in the bull and other 
animals, is called by the common name of pax-wax (the ligamen- 
tum muche). ; 

The tusks of the hippopotamus are also used as ivory, and, from 
retaining their white colour, are said to be preferred in the 
making of artificial teeth. 

A most remarkable feature in the walrus, or sea-horse, is its 
great muzzle, produced by the bony structure being accommodated 
for the reception of tusks, which project from eighteen inches to 
two feet, and diverge at their points. Their weight is from six to 
twelve pounds, and they are not only useful to the animals in 
procuring food, but in assisting them to get on the ice of the 
Arctic Seas which they inhabit, and as formidable weapons of 
defence against their foes. Of these, the bear on land, and 
the sword-fish at sea, are amongst the most formidable. 

The deinotherium—a fossil-animal, supposed to have formed a 
link between the pachyderms and the cow-whale—possessed in the 
lower jaw two tusks, springing up as in the hippopotamus, but 
then curved downward to an enormous size. ; 

The narwhal, or sea-unicorn, has no teeth, properly so called, 
but only two tusks, pointed, and projecting from the upper jaw. 
These long, straight, spirally-twisted horns are seven feet, and 
seven feet and a half in length; but as it frequently happens 
that only one of these tusks, or horns, becomes developed, the 
animal, from this circumstance, has received the name of monodon, 
or unicorn. 

By the aid of the formidable horn, the narwhal is enabled to 
transfix and prey upon such large fish as a skate, the size of which 
far exceeds its small mouth and stiff lips. The ivory of the tusk 
is peculiarly beautiful, and it is said that the kings of Denmark 
possess a richly-carved throne made from the precious material, 
and which is carefully preserved in the castle of Rosenberg. 

The wart-hog of Africa is described as a most hideous-looking 
specimen of the tusked formation, having, in addition to various 
excrescences from which he takes his name, a bony protuberance 
projecting more than an inch from each side of his jaws, with 
which he strikes from right to left. Four sabre-like tusks, the 
upper ones of which are seven inches long, very thick at the origin, 
and terminating in an obtuse point, also project, as weapons of 
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defence for the animal, and for enabling it to dig up the roots on 
which it subsists. 

The canine teeth of the wild boar are also greatly developed, 
and, by an enraged animal, are made to inflict wounds of a severe 
nature ; while those of the coati-mundi, of Paraguay, enable it not 
only successfully to resist the attacks of dogs, but to cause wounds 
serious enough to occasion death. 

The babyrusa, an abundant species in the Malayan peninsula— 
and taking its name from two Malay words, “ babi,” hog, and 
“rusa”’ wild—is remarkable for its long recurved teeth, which, 
instead of being within, are without the edge of the jaw, per- 
forating the upper lip towards the forehead, like horns. ‘The 
tusks of the lower jaw are also very long, sharp, and curved. 
When sleeping or resting in a standing posture, the animal is 
said to occasionally support itself by hooking on to the lower 
branches of the trees, and of thus resting in security. 

An interesting account is given by Mr. F. Cuvier, of a pair of 
these creatures in the Paris menagerie; but so far from hooking 
themselves to any support for the purpose of sleeping, the male 
was observed to creep under the ample provision of straw provided 
for the couch, and, when the female had first carefully covered him 
over, she crept in herself to share his slumbers. 

In the bat, though classed among animal feeders, the teeth are 
small but very numerous, and the grinders are covered with many 
projecting points. ‘The bats feed on insects ; it was not necessary, 
therefore, that their teeth should possess any considerable strength, 
but the peculiar formation of these organs enables them to secure 
their food, and the sharp points on the grinders are in this case of 
importance in impaling the tiny victims. The ant-eaters, and 
some others, are entirely destitute of teeth, and secure their prey, 
which they swallow whole, by means of the long extensile tongue, 
furnished with glands, which supply a glutinous secretion. . 

The ant-eaters, as their name implies, live chiefly upon ants, 
digging up the ant-hills with their claws. When the alarmed 
insects flock out to see what is the matter, they find themselves 
on the long projectile tongue of their enemy, and are swallowed 
by dozens, so rapidly that it is said the organ of destruction is 
thrust out, and retracted, twice in a second. 

The tortoise is also toothless, but has a trenchant bill, and 
contrives to consume a vast quantity of vegetable substance with 
its horny lips. Marvellous tales are told of the devouring 


propensities of one of the species, Zestudo elephantopus, which 
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weighs at least two hundred pounds, and feeds on the cactus tribe 
of plants. 

‘The formidable array of crocodiles’ teeth is kept in good order 
and condition by a provision which insures a constant supply of 
serviceable ones. Each tooth is hollowed at the base, so as to 
become the sheath of that of greater size ; thus the operation of 
teething is always going on. As the one advances, the latter 
dwindles till it drops out. ‘“ When many of these creatures,” 
says Mr. Broderip, “are at prey during the night, the shores are 
said to echo with a horrid sound, occasioned by the clanking of 
their jaws.” 

In vegetable-feeders, the real canine teeth are entirely wanting, 
and, in general, the place in which they are usually found, is left 
entirely destitute of teeth of any description. In the animals 
which chew the cud, as the ox, sheep, &c., the cutting-teeth are 
only found in the lower jaw, their place being supplied in the front 
of the upper jaw by a kind of gristly pad; this is not the case 
with the horse, which, equally with the sheep, feeds upon grass, 
but does not chew the cud, and the different arrangement enables 
the sheep to nibble the grass much closer than the horse. 

In both, and in all vegetable feeders, the grinders have flat 
crowns, and the jaws have a lateral motion, the surfaces of the 
teeth being rubbed together. In animals which eat flesh, the 
grinders are cutting, like a pair of shears, and the jaws have a 
vertical motion only, opening and shutting. In fact, the nature of 
the food may be known from the grinders. 

The horse has forty teeth ; twenty-four are called grinders, twelve 
foal teeth, and the remaining four go by the name of tushes. 
The foal teeth change, and give place to others, which are 
distinguished by different names, according to their coming forth ; 
and it is the manner of their putting forth, that gives the 
knowledge of the horse’s age. 

Sheep also renew their teeth, but their close-feeding causes 
them to decay at a very early age; and those animals which have 
been kept for ten years have been sometimes found without a 
tooth in their head. In Romney Marsh the teeth of sheep are 
said to decay much faster than in any other part of England, and 
the animals frequently have difficulty in maintaining themselves 
during the winter season, on a diet of turnips or mangel-wurzel . 

The name of rodentia, or gnawers, is given to a large species of 
animals, of which the British harvest-mouse is one of the smallest, 
while the common red squirrel may be selected as one of about 
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the average size of the species. Inhese, the front teeth are very 
strong and trenchant, and are furnished with enamel only in 
front, so that as fast as the cutting end is worn down, fresh bone 
is formed at the root, and the tooth itself pushed upwards. The 
front part is thus always kept sharp-edged; and this is so 
constantly going on, that if the opposing tooth, say, in the upper 
jaw, is lost, that in the lower will continue to grow, until it will at 
last form a curve, reaching the inner part of the mouth. This is 
not uncommonly seen in the heads of wild hares and rabbits. 

The beaver, whose habits require the constant use of these 
cutting-teeth, has them in the greatest perfection. 

The coast rat of South Africa, an animal as large as a rabbit, 
and having grooved upper incisors, is gifted with the power of 
using them very severely. Dr. Smith gives, as an instance of the 
great strength of their jaws, that “if a stick is thrust into the 
mouth, they grasp it with such tenacity, and so perseveringly 
maintain the hold, that they may be carried, thus suspended, for 
some distance.” 

Very interesting accounts of some of the numerous family of 
the rodentia may be found in Professor Bell’s charming book, the 
‘History of British Quadrupeds,’ and, conspicuous among them, 
stands the provident but dainty little squirrel, which, “in eating 
nuts, gnaws with considerable rapidity through the hard shell, and 
then carefully removes every particle of the dry brown skin from 
each morsel of the kernel before it is eaten.”’ 

According to Mr. Yarrell, “the forms of the teeth in fishes 
are not less varied than their position, and require various names. 
The most common form is that of an elongated cone, either 
straight or curved. When these conical teeth are small and 
numerous, they are compared to the points of the cards used for 
carding wool or cotton; and they are sometimes so slender, yet 
so dense from their numbers, as to resemble the pile of velvet or 
plush ; and often, from their minute size, their presence is more 
readily ascertained by the finger than by the eye. Some fishes 
have, in the front of the jaws, flat teeth with a cutting edge like a 
true incisor, others have them rounded or oval; they are then 
most frequently planted in rows, and adapted to bruise or crush 
the various substances with which they are brought in contact.” 

The salmon genus are of all others the most amply furnished 
with teeth, having them in all parts of the jaws, palate, and throat. 
The white shark, the most terrific monster that inhabits the deep, 
has jaws bristling with lancet-like teeth, six rows in the upper 
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and four in the lower jaw. These are moveable at the will of the 
animal, and are usually laid down and directed backwards, but 
become erect at the moment of seizing its prey. 

The grampus, which, from its pugnacious disposition, is called 
by the Americans “Thrasher of the Seas,” has also a mouthful 
of formidable teeth, strong, large, conical, and forty-four in 
number. When attacking a whale, these fishes are stated “to 
resemble so many furious mastiffs fighting with a wild bull.” 
The most powerful offensive weapon among fishes is, however, 
the long pointed beak of the sword-fish, an animal sometimes 
twenty feet in length, of which the sword constitutes one third. 
This long bony spear is of extreme hardness, and, assisted by the 
form and great muscular power of the tail, which aids its force, 
the fish has been known to drive it into the copper bottom of a 
ship, not only piercing the sheathing an inch thick, and passing 
through the planking three inches thick, but penetrating beyond 
for four inches into the timber. ‘The workmen who discovered 
this snout of the sword-fish wedged in the ship they were repairing, 
declared, that it would have required at least nine blows of a 
hammer of a quarter-hundred weight to drive in a like substance, 
although the fish had effected it by a single thrust. A curious 
specimen of a similar occurrence may be seen in the British Museum. 


M. J. 


THE LILIES OF THE FIELD. 


’ 
‘ Consider the lilies of the field.” 


Frowers ! when the Saviour’s calm, benignant eye 
Fell on your gentle beauty—when from you, 
That heavenly lesson for all hearts he drew, 
Eternal, universal, as the sky— 
Then in the bosom of your purity, 
A voice He set, as in a temple shrine, 
That life’s quick travellers ne’er might pass you by, 
Unwarn’d of that sweet oracle divine. 
And though too oft its low, celestial sound, 
By the harsh notes of work-day care is drown’d, 
And the loud steps of vain unlistening haste, 
Yet the great ocean hath no tone of power 
Mightier to reach the soul, in thought’s hush’d hour, 
Than yours, ye Lilies! chosen thus and graced. 
Mrs. HEMANS, 
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Tue history of the rise and progress of the use of tobacco in the 
old world, presents one of the most extraordinary instances of the 
force of the imitative faculty in the human species ever exhibited. 
Contrary to the established law of progress in society, the custcm 
of using this herb has not first obtained among the civilized 
nations, and when, through the growth of refinement and the 
advance of civilization, it has been discarded from their code of 
habits, has descended to the uncivilized and uneducated; on the 
contrary, it has been borrowed from the actual savage in his most 
degraded condition, and from thence has ascended to the most 
exalted ranks of civilized society. Neither does this custom 
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involve the use o. a beneficial and nutritious condiment, like 
sugar or wine, imparting sustenance and health in the most 
agreeable form. Far from this, tobacco is a nauseous and 
poisonous weed, the first using of which is, in almost all cases, a . 
penance paid to the tyranny of fashion; and when acquired, in 
whatever form, is practised to the injury of those who use it, and to 
the annoyance, more or less, of those who do not use it, especially 
the female sex. And not only so, but we find it almost universally 
denounced by the Faculty as positively injurious to health; and 
there is every reason to believe, that life is frequently sacrificed or 
shortened, and still more often embittered with disease, by its 
excessive use. Such, however, is the strange infatuation with 
which it has been adopted, and so extensively has it spread, that, 
from a few savage tribes, isolated in a region unknown’ four 
centuries ago, it has long since become an acknowledged article 
of commercial speculation and national consumption, in every 
country in the known world; and, in many of them, is deemed 
almost as essential to their existence as the food by which nature 
is sustained. 

This subject must be considered as one of no ordinary interest 
and importance. Not only does it affect the prejudices and habits 
of a large portion of mankind, embracing, as it does, the con- 
sideration of a luxury of all-but-universal acceptation, but also as 
entering largely into the calculation of statesmen, as a prolific 
source of revenue; of agriculturists, as affording a profitable 
occupation of the land; of the political economist, as bearing 
directly on the public health, and the prosperity of the people; and 
lastly, of the moralist, in regard to its effect upon the habits and 
manners of the age. 

The practice of smoking tobacco has, like other habits, under- 
gone considerable fluctuations. Towards the close of the last, and 
at the beginning of the present century, it was almost universal. 
To smoke was the rule, not to smoke, the exception, in almost 
every company of gentlemen you entered.* In the year 1810, the 
quantity of tobacco entered at the custom-houses for consumption 














































































































* The writer, when a boy, was examining a fine old print by one of the 
Flemish masters, of a burly Dutchman, lounging in a capacious arm-chair, 
“blowing a cloud” from his beloved pipe. Underneath was the motto, 
“ Gloria mundi fumus,.” He asked his father what that meant? “ Why,” 
said he, “it has two meanings, first, ‘the glory of the world is smoke,’ and 
secondly, ‘smoking is the glory of the world.’” The latter was quite 
appropriate at that period—upwards of sixty years ago. 
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was considerably greater than it has been of late years, although 
the population then was not half what it now is. 

From causes, however, which it is impossible to assign, there 
has been a great revival, the last four or five years, of the practice 
of smoking; and so general and increasing has it become, 
especially out of doors, that it is impossible for a non-smoker 
to go a dozen yards in the streets of the metropolis, or any of our 
large towns, in any direction, without being subject to the 
annoyance of encountering its objectionable smell; so that, 
between the fumes of the aristocratic cigar on the one hand, and 
the plebeian pipe on the other, the comfort of the pedestrian non- 
smoker is considerably abridged. : 

Such being the case, we have been induced to enter the lists 
against what we deem a monster evil; and, for that purpose, have 
gone into an investigation of the merits and demerits of this 
nauseous weed, in order either to clear it from the charges alleged 
against it, if false, or to make known the grounds of those charges, 
if true; and thus caution the public against a practice dangerous 
to health and morals. 

In treating on this subject we propose to speak, first, of the 
history ; secondly, of the medicinal properties; and, thirdly, of the 
moral and social effects of tobacco. 


Section Frrst—tHe History or Tobacco. 


The botanical name of this plant in the Linnean system is 
Nicotiana. It is a genus of the Monogynia order, and belongs to 
the Pentandria class of plants. There is a great number of 
species of tobacco, of which we shall name only three. 1. Nicotiana 
major latifolia, or large broad-leafed tobacco ; 2. Nicotiana major 
angustifolia, or narrow-leafed large tobacco; 3. Micotiana minor 
Seeminea, or little female tobacco. The second species grows chiefly 
im Maryland and Virginia, the third is found in Mexico: the first 
is the species in common use. 

There has been a good deal of controversy respecting the native 
country of tobacco. Although the plant was certainly brought 
into Western Europe from the British and Spanish plantations of 
the new world, and from thence conveyed to Eastern Europe, and, 
at least, a part of Asia, there are authors who assert that it was 
known to the nations of Central and Northern Asia for many ages 
before it was brought into Europe; and that the Persians and 
Chinese, in whose .country it was indigenous, practised smoking 
it before the new world was discovered; the former having, as is 
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supposed, borrowed the accomplishment from the Egyptians. The 
subject, however, has undergone a full, scientific, and historical 
investigation by several modern botanists; and the result has 
proved that some species of the plant now called by the generic 
name of Nicotiana were known in the old world before the 
discovery of America—namely, one in China, one in Persia, 
and one in South Africa, besides two recently discovered in 
Australia.* There is, however, the same doubt still existing, 
as to whether the practice of smoking the plant was kiown 
in those countries before the discovery of America, and the 
probability is, that such was not the case. One circumstance, 
strongly corroborative of this, is, that it was unknown in the 
East Indies and in Turkey, until the commencement of the 
seventeenth century, when it was introduced from Western Europe ; 
whereas, if it had been known in Persia and Egypt at so early 
a period as Savary states, it could hardly have failed to find its 
way both to Turkey and the East Indies. 

Not less disputation has there been amongst the “learned,” as 
to the time when tobacco was first brought into Europe, and the 
party who had the honour of introducing the practice of smoking 
it. With regard to the second, the general opinion is that the 
Spaniards first discovered tobacco in the year 1560, in the Island 
of ‘Tabaca, in the Bay of Panama, on the Pacific coast of North 
America, and that it derives its name from thence. Other writers, 
however, state, with greater probability, that it was found by the 
Spaniards, about the year 1519 in Tabaca, a province of Yucatan 
in New Spain; and it is believed that it was also in use at that 
period in Brazil and Florida. The native Americans of the 
continent called it Petun, and those of the islands, Yoki. They 
smoked it from pipes of clay, from whence both the practice and 
the instrument, now so common in Europe, had their origin. ° 

It was not introduced into Europe until 1559, when Hernandez 
de Toledo conveyed both the plant and seed to Spain. It was, 
however, known to exist in the new world so early as 1496; for, 
according to Professor Beckman, of Gottingen, Romanus Pane, a 
Spanish monk, published an account of it in that year; and in 
1541, Benzone describes the mode of making cigars as practised 
by the Indians ; and it was both extensively cultivated and smoked 
by the Spaniards in the West Indies at that period. 

It was long supposed that tobacco was brought into England by 
Sir Walter Raleigh in 1585; and the well-known anecdote of 

* Duval’s account of the genus Nicotiana. 
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Raleigh’s encounter with his servant has helped to confirm that 
opinion. On the other hand, Valmont de Bomare, Director of the 
Cabinet of Natural History, &c., to the Prince of Condé, positively 
affirms that Sir Francis Drake first brought it into Britain from 
Virginia. Camden, however, whose opinion and veracity respecting 
any question of fact is indisputable, and who wrote near the time 
of its occurrence, gives the palm to a Mr. Ralph Lane, the account 
of which is as follows :— 

In March 1584, Sir Walter Raleigh, having obtained a patent 
from Queen Elizabeth, empowering him to possess whatever 
countries he might discover in North America, fitted out two 
ships at his own expense, and sailed for that continent in the 
month of April in that year. He returned with his ships to 
England in September following, after having taken possession of. 
a fertile tract, then called Windangacoa, but afterwards, in honour 
of the Virgin Queen, Virginia. In the spring of 1585, Sir Walter 
sent out a fleet of seven ships to the lately-discovered country, 
commanded by his relative, Sir R. Greenville, who, arriving safely, 
left a colony of one hundred and eight men, under the command of 
Mr. R. Lane at Roaneck. In the course of this year, the queen, 
having declared war against Spain, sent Sir F. Drake, with twenty- 
four ships and many land forces, under the command of General 
Carlisle, against the Spanish settlements in America, &c. After 
having taken possession of St. Domingo, Carthagena, and some 
other towns on the coast of Florida, the squadron sailed for 
Virginia, where they arrived in August 1586, and found Lane 
and the rest of the colonists in great distress. Lane had passed 
the winter there; several of his men had been surprised and cut 
off by the Indians, and the whole were reduced to the utmost 
misery through the want of provisions. Wishing them to prosecute 
their discoveries on the continent, Drake offered Lane one or two 
ships, with provisions, and some men to assist him. The offer was 
accepted ; but whilst they were shifting their provisions on board 
the vessels, an extraordinary storm carried them away and dis- 
persed the fleet; Lane and his companions, finding their hopes 
of subsistence thus cut off, and not expecting any succour speedily 
from England, entreated Sir Francis to carry them home, to 
which he readily agreed. These, all embarking on board of 
Drake’s vessel, brought with them the famous plant in question, to 
Britain. “Thus ended, for the present, an expedition which had 
promised much in the beginning, and which some, perhaps, will 
think performed a great deal more, when they understand that the 
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introduction of tobacco to these highly-favoured isles, was the 
fortunate result.” * 

Camden has the following remarks on this subject :— 

“ And these men thus brought back, were the first that I know of who 
brought into England that Indian plant called tobacco, and Nicotiana, and 
which, as taught by the Indians, they used against crudities. Certainly, 
from that time it was highly prized, and the use of it became very 
common ; for many persons everywhere, some through wantonness, and 
others for the sake of health, with inexpressible greediness, sucked in, 
through an earthen pipe, its excessively stinking smoke, which they 
afterwards blew out through the nostrils, insomuch that tobacco-shops 
are not less frequent in towns than ale-houses and taverns. In con- 
sequence of this use of it, the bodies of Englishmen, as one wittily said, 
who are so highly delighted with this plant, seem to have degenerated 
into the nature of barbarians; seeing they are delighted with the samo 
things which the barbarians use, and think they can be cured with it.”’t 

We shall next refer to the introduction of tobacco to the 
European continent, on which subject there is less of controversy. 
We have before stated that it was taken into Spain from St. Do- 
mingo, in 1559, by Hernandez de Toledo. By him, some (both of 
the plant and the seeds) were presented to Jean Nicot, ambassador 
from Francis IL., to the court of Portugal. On his arrival at 
Lisbon, that gentleman gave some of the plant to the Grand Prior, 
from whom it was called “ Herbe de Grand Prieure.’ On his 
retarn to Paris, Nicot presented some of the seeds and plant to the 
Queen Catherine de Medicis, who gave it the name of “‘ Herbe de 
la Reine,” or Queen’s Herb. With scientific men, however, it has 
ever retained the name of “ Nicotiana,” after John Nicot, and 
“tobacco,” from the place where it was first discovered by the 
Spaniards. Andrew Thevet d’Angouleme, almoner to the queen, 
disputed the priority of introduction with Nicot, asserting that he 
brought it from Brazil in 1556, and gave some of it to Catherine ; 
the name, however, which it obtained and still holds in Botany, 
affords presumptive proof, at least, that if any honour is attached 
to the business, it is due to Nicot. 

Soon after, it was taken into Italy by Cardinal Santa Croce, 
Nuncio of Pope Pius IV. at the Court of Portugal, on his return 
from that country. From him it acquired the high-sounding 
name of “ Herba Sancta Crucis, or “ Holy Cross Herb.” To 
Holland it was taken by a Flemish merchant in 1570, and was at 
first smoked in pipes made of the plaited fibres of the palm leaf. 
About the same time it had reached Persia and India ; but, what 
* Dr. Adam Clarke. 

+ Camden, An. Rer. Anglica., p. 415. 
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is very remarkable, was not introduced into Turkey until the year 
1610, during the reign of Achmet I. 

The rapidity with which the use of tobacco—whether as a sternu- 
tatory, in the shape of snuff, a fumigatory, as in smoking, or a 
masticatory, in the form of a quid—spread over the old world, is 
truly astonishing, when we consider the nature of the plant itself, 
the painful and disgusting ordeal it involves in the acquiring of the 
habit of using it, and the determined attempts of the governments 
of various countries to put it down, and banish it from their 
dominions. The plant contains an ill-concealed poison; and 
although, being of a volatile nature, this poison is reduced in 
amount, a considerable portion of it flying off m the curing of the 
tobacco, quite enough of it remains to injure the health, and, in some 
cases, to destroy life, by the constant use of it. This deleterious 
substance, called nicotine, is the cause of those dreadful symptoms 
felt by smokers and chewers, in their first attempts to master the 
disgusting arts. 

When the late Rev. Robert Hall was a young man, in writing to 
a friend, he said, “I think, sir, I shalltake tosmoking. I began a 
few nights ago, and I will tell you how I managed. I smoked 
first about five minutes, the next night about ten, and felt no ill 
effects from it ; but last night I tried about a quarter of an hour, 
and it made me so sick and giddy, I thought I should have fallen 
from my chair.” Well would it have been for that great and 
good man, if he had taken the hint thus given him by nature, and 
abstained from a practice to which he became an abject slave, and 
to which also, in all probability, he might ascribe part of the 
misery he endured in after life! What practitioner of smoking 
does not recollect the horrible purgatory he had to pass through, 
before he could with confidence appear in company with pro- 
fessed smokers, in their campaign against decency and cleanli- 
ness? Vain, however, were the sufferings endured, and equally 
vain the pains and penalties inflicted by legislators—some execrably 
cruel, and others absurd—to put a stop to the use of this herb. 

Thus at Moscow, in Russia, a tribunal was instituted in 1634, 
called the “Chamber of Tobacco,” which prohibited the use of 
that herb, on pain of the knout for the first offence, and death for 
the second. In Persia, also, smoking was made a capital offence 
by Shah Abbas; but such was the infatuation of the people, that 
thousands abandoned their houses and fled to the mountains, 
where they could practise it with impunity. 

In Turkey, the ferocious despot Amurath IV. ordered persons 
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found smoking to be led through the streets of Constantinople, 
with a pipe stuck through their noses for the first offence. ‘The 
second was punished by decapitation. At Rome, Pope Urban VIII. 
issued a hempen bull, in 1624, against taking snuff in churches, 
some of the priests having been seen to practise it whilst per- 
forming mass. This bull was confirmed by Innocent XII., and 
continued in force until 1724, when Pope Benedict XIV. revoked 
it, he being a snuff-taker himself. At Appenzel, in Switzerland, 
in 1653, smokers were summoned before the Council, and punished 
by fine or imprisonment. At Berne, in 1660, the police regula- 
tions, which were based upon the Decalogue, were remodelled on 
purpose to include smoking, which, being found by the Council 
to be equal in turpitude to adultery, was placed under the seventh 
commandment, which regulation continued in full force until 
1750. The Puritans of Massachusetts enacted a law which in- 
flicted a tine upon any person found smoking within twenty poles 
of a dwelling-house. This law is still extant, as is also a 
regulation at Harvard College, in Connecticut, prohibiting smoking 
amongst the students, except under the advice of a physician, and 
the consent of parents; and then, only “in a sober and private 
manner.” It is not a little remarkable, that the revolutionary 
general or chief of the Chinese insurgents, has placed the smoking 
of opium under the same category as the good Bernese did that of 
tobacco, mentioned above ; whilst smoking tobacco is also punished, 
but with less severity. 

In England, James I. imposed a duty of 7s. per pound on 
tobacco, in the hope that it would prove a prohibitory one, 
Finding, however, that this was not the case, and that the practice 
of using tobacco .in all its modes increased, he wrote a learned 
essay against it, entitled ‘A Counterblast to Tobacco,’ which 
was published in 1615. Although this singular work partakes 
both of the quaintness and coarseness of that period, and of the 
pedantry of the “bonny king,” it contains a great deal of sensible 
argument, which the royal author and censor winds up with the 
following fulminating sentence :— 

“Have you not reason, then, to be ashamed, and to forbear this filthy 
novelty, so basely grounded,* so foolishly received, and so grossly mistaken 
in the right use thereof! In your abuse thereof sinning against God, 
harming yourselves both in your persons and goods, and fixing also 


thereby the marks and notes of vanity upon you ; by the custom thereof, 
making yourselves to be wondered at by all foreign civil nations, and by 


* Referring to its being borrowed from the Indians, 
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all strangers that come among you to be scorned and contemned. A 
custom lothesome to the eye, hateful to the nose, harmful to the brain, 
dangerous to the lungs; and in the black, stinking fume thereof, nearest 
resembling the horrible Stygian smoke of the pit that is bottomless !” 

Such were some of the measures adopted in different countries 
to banish this pernicious weed, but in vain. Governments legis- 
lated against it, physicians denounced it for its injurious tendencies 
to health, and moralists and divines as destructive of morals and 
religion. The Methodist Conference, at the instigation of its 
venerable founder, prohibited its use to the preachers in their 
connection, and agreed to admit no smoker or snuff-taker into 
their communion, Nothing could stop the contagious custom, 
so that gradually the opposition died away ; and in the end, many 
of those who loudly declaimed against it, fell in with the mul- 
titude, and became themselves inveterate smokers, chewers, or 
snuffers. 

With regard to the various European governments, they have 
adopted the more politic (however unsound) course of converting 
a palpable moral and physical evil, into a financial benefit. In 
most of the nations of Europe, not only is a considerable revenue 
derived from this herb, but it is made an extensive article of 
produce. In Great Britain, the cultivation of tobacco is prohibited 
by a heavy duty, and a large revenue is derived from the import- 
ation of it. But on the continent of Europe, tobacco is a con- 
siderable object of agricultural industry, as will be seen by the 
following table, which represents the growth of tobacco in the 


various countries specified, as stated before the Committee of the 
House of Commons, in 1848 :— 


Quantity of Tobacco grown in Europe. 





Ibs. Ibs. 

Russias - - 21,000,000 Roman States - 1,215,000 
Denmark - - 225,000 Naples - . 1,125,000 
Holland - - 5,800,000 Switzerland - 297,000 
Belgium - - 1,140,000 Wallachia - - 1,350,000 
France - - 26,000,000 | Poland - - 3,150,000 
Germany - - 40,000,000 Opp rrerranyrer 
Austrian Dominions 35,000,000 | 136,680,000 
Sardinia - - 378,000 , 


In America, as it is the native country of tobacco, so the 
quantity grown there is double that of all the European states, 
and the consumption far outstrips all others. Two hundred and 
fifty million pounds was the quantity grown a few years ago, when 
the population was only eighteen millions. Of this quantity, one 
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hundred and twenty-six millions were consumed in the country, 
giving an average consumption of seven pounds per head upon the 
whole population! The remaining one hundred and twenty-four 
million pounds were exported to Europe. Of this, forty-two 
millions were imported into Great Britain; of which twenty-seven 
and a-half millions were entered for consumption, and fourteen and 
a-half re-exported. Since this return, the consumption of the 
United Kingdom has greatly increased, so that in the year 1853 
the quantity entered for home consumption was nearly thirty-two 
million pounds, being nearly one and a-quarter pounds per head.* 

This, however, must not be considered as representing the actual 
consumption. From the evidence adduced before the Committee 
of the House of Commons, in the session of 1848, it was shown, 
that the quantity of tobacco smuggled into the different ports of 
the United Kingdom, is at least equal to that on which duty is 
paid ! 

A broker, who is well acquainted with the trade, declared that 
not more than one-third of the quantity consumed paid the duty ; 
that scarcely a steamer arrived from the Continent without a 
quantity on board; and that companies had been formed, both in 
England and Ireland, which had ships constantly trafficking between 
the ports of the United Kingdom and those of the Continent, in 
this contraband trade; the plan adopted being, for a vessel to 
take out a cargo of tobacco from hence for a foreign port, on 
which, of course, the drawback is allowed; and upon its arrival 
at some French or Dutch port, it is instantly transshipped on 
board a smuggling-vessel and brought back again, probably in 
herring-barrels, or some other unsuspected medium. It was 
stated, that a house in Belfast had ships regularly plying in this 
contraband trade, which brought home a cargo of forty thousand 
pounds weight every two months; that they had carried on this 
trade several years, with the loss of only three cargoes, and con- 
sequently had realized a large fortune, at a loss to the revenue of 
65,0002. per annum. 


* ‘The Journal of the Statistical Society” states that “two millions of 
tons of tobacco are supposed to be grown annually for the use of mankind.” 
This must surely be an exaggerated statement, as the quantity grown in 
Europe, as here stated, added to that grown in America, which is taken 
rom the official returns, gives an aggregate of 172,625 tons for the United 
States and the European continent. If we reckon the population of the 
globe at one thousand millions, the quantity given by the Statistical 
Society would allow four and a-half pounds per head upon the whole, 
taking men, women, and children. 
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Several persons who had formerly been engaged in the smuggling 
trade, gave evidence, under an indemnity from the Committee, to 
the utter futility of fiscal regulations for preventing it. One of 
these latter boldly undertook, if required, to bring any quantity 
of smuggled tobacco that might be named, to the very room where 
the Committee sat, within twenty-four hours, without detection by 
the Excise. It was stated, that gangs of young boys were employed 
by the London houses, who constantly rowed about on the Thames 
under the bows of vessels from the Continent, from which they 
received small parcels of one or two pounds of tobacco, which they 
concealed in their dress, conveyed on shore to their employers, and 
returned for more ! 

Thus, with a revenue of between four and five millions per 
annum from the legal consumption of this weed, and a knowledge 
that the duty on the contraband importation, if it could be exacted, 
would amount to at least as much more; it is in vain for us to 
look to Government to consider the morality and policy of dis- 
couraging the consumption of an article, which is so fruitful a 
source of vice in all its shapes and degrees. In all such cases, 
moral considerations would appear to have no weight whatever 
with the constituted authorities ; and it is to this reckless disregard 
of the best interests of the nation, that we see our gaols filled 
with criminals, and drunkenness and vice abounding everywhere. 
Until our legislators adopt the principle, that “what is morally 
wrong cannot be politically right,” we can expect no improvement 
in the moral condition of the masses. 

[To be continued. } 


SOR 


THE SABBATH. 


Eacu Sabbath is a little pause 
Between the world and me, 

My selfish troubles it suspends— 
It makes my soul more free. 


That wise seclusion it provides, 
Which human passion needs ; 

That rest from cares and pleasures too, 
Which our best purpose feeds, 


Each Sabbath then I turn aside, 
O world! from thy pursuits, 
*Tis sacred to the Eternal cause, 

And sacred be its fruits. 





